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The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SITUATION at mid- 
June continued to be dominated by the United 
Auto Workers and the Big 3 auto companies. In 
accord with its announced intention of refusing to 
strike now, the UAW ordered all members to 
continue at work when contracts expired at the 
end of May. UAW President Walter Reuther 
urged union members to restrain themselves and 
keep things on an even keel while working without 
a contract, so that the companies could have no 
reason for a lockout. 

Unrest, however, very shortly appeared. On 
June 5, 2,000 UAW members walked out for a 
day at a GM plant near Pittsburgh, in a dispute 
over work standards and safety hazards. On the 
same day, the Chrysler Corp. gave more than 100 
union stewards and committeemen a 1-day dis- 
ciplinary layoff and closed 2 of its Detroit plants 
for the day, idling 2,700 workers. 

The UAW, accusing Chrysler of a deliberate 
campaign to provoke a strike, agreed that certain 
stewards had refused to do assigned work. Im- 
mediate cause of the disturbances was the new 
company rules limiting time spent by union 
stewards and committeemen in processing griev- 
ances, and requiring certain specified hours of work 
each day. Even under the contract, which did 
not limit the time they might spend in union work 
on company pay, Chrysler and the union were in 
frequent dispute over work standards. On June 
10, the Plymouth local authorized a strike vote. 

Meantime, negotiations continued with all 3 
companies, with both sides apparently holding 
firm. Negotiations continued also with American 
Motors which, deviating from the Big 3 pattern, 
agreed to an indefinite contract extension. 

One problem vexing the UAW and the auto 
makers was settled when the National Labor 
Relations Board dismissed petitions of skilled craft 
groups for severance elections, following its long- 
held doctrine that such requests must be coexten- 
sive with the existing bargaining unit. 


Not all bargaining ended in stalemate, however. 
Aircraft and missile manufacturers reached agree- 
ments during May with the Machinists and the 
Automobile Workers, who are cooperating in 
negotiations. Two-year contracts—calling for 
immediate pay increases for both plant workers 
and technical and office employees (the amount 
depending upon plant location, skill level, and 
previous contract escalation provisions) and a 
3-percent across-the-board pay raise next year, 
as well as improvements in seniority, grievance 
procedure, and fringe benefits—were signed with 
Lockheed, Douglas, North American Aviation, 
and Convair, covering workers in 5 States. 

The Radio Corporation of America and the 
International Union of Electrical Workers on 
May 26 signed a 2-year agreement calling for a 
15-cent package increase for 16,500 workers. 

Western Union and the Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union on May 31 agreed to a nationwide 
(except the New York City area) pact, providing 
for an 11-cent hourly across-the-board increase, in 
2 steps, for about 23,000 workers. 

The Southern Bell Telephone Co. and the Com- 
munications Workers on May 22 reached a 1-year 
agreement, providing an average increase of about 
4 cents an hour for 56,0C0 workers in 9 States. 

West Coast trucking companies and _ the 
Teamsters agreed in early June on a 3-year 
contract providing for a 10-cent-an-hour raise 
each year, for some 100,000 workers. , 


AMONG THE CONVENTIONS HELD in June was that 
of the United Packinghouse Workers, which called 
for the renewal of merger talks with the Amalgam- 
ated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. Such 
a merger would unit 150,000 members of the Pack- 
inghouse Workers and 350,000 members of the 
Meat Cutters. 

The International Typographical union elected 
Elmer Brown to replace retiring President Wood- 
ruff Randolph. 

James C. Petrillo retired after 18 years as head 
of the American Federation of Musicians. 
Elected as president was Herman D. Kenin, the 
union’s West Coast representative. 

The National Labor Relations Board Unani- 
mously granted the petition of the Field Repre- 
sentatives Federation for a bargaining agent elec- 
tion among AFL-CIO field organizers, whom the 
AFL-CIO claimed were management representa- 
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tives. The Board, however, found them to be 
production workers in the Department of Organi- 
zation and ordered an election. The AFL-CIO 
then agreed to recognize the FRF and the election 
order was withdrawn. 

Retrial of Teamster president James R. Hoffa 
and two codefendants on wiretap conspiracy 
charges opened on May 20 in Federal court in 
New York. Meantime, Hoffa continued to enter 
into mutual assistance pacts with AFL-CIO af- 
filiates. AFL-CIO President Meany expressed 
strong disapproval of a recent meeting between 
the heads of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades De- 
partment, the Teamsters, and the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. The Office Em- 
ployees Union accepted Hoffa’s offer of aid in an 
organization drive among white-collar workers. 

In another move, the Teamsters joined with the 
Retail Clerks International Association (on strike 
in Montgomery Ward since last January) to reach 
a joint 5-year agreement with that company, 
covering about 30,000 workers and providing for 
wage increases, cost of living escalation, and a 
modified union shop. Hoffa’s office also predicted 
that the long-time feud between the Teamsters 
and the Brewery Workers would be settled soon. 


Presipent E1sENHOWER on May 27 signed the 
postal pay increase bill which brought increased 
wages, retroactive to January 1, to more than 
500,000 postal workers. The bill also provided 
for increased postal rates. Earlier, the President 
signed a bill giving pay raises to military person- 
nel. The bill, designed primarily to keep skilled 
personnel in the Armed Services, provided the 
bigger increases to the higher ranks. 

Another bill signed by the President on June 4 
gives States the option of temporarily extending 
unemployment compensation for an estimated 
2.65 million workers who have exhausted their 
benefits. State legislatures may act to obtain 
Federal loans to finance a 50-percent extension of 
the period for which benefits may be paid to such 
workers. Three States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey, immediately notified the Secre- 
tary of Labor that they would take advantage of 
the law, and other States are expected to follow. 


Tae Supreme Covrt in two 6-2 decisions handed 
down on May 27 upheld two State court decisions 
that workers have the right to sue unions in State 


courts for actual and punitive damages for loss of 
work. The unions argued that the Taft-Hartley 
Act gave the National Labor Relations Board 
exclusive jurisdiction in all labor-management 
relations in interstate commerce. 

One case involved a nonunion electrician who 
claimed he had been prevented from working by 
UAW pickets during a strike at the Hecla Con- 
solidated Copper Co. in Decatur, Ala. The 
State court awarded him $10,000, of which only 
$500 represented lost pay, and the UAW appealed. 
The second involved a machinist who claimed he 
had been unable to find work through the union 
hiring hall after he had been expelled by the 
Machinists union. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren who, with Justice 
William O. Douglas dissented in both cases, said 
that the decisions create a “‘very real prospect of 
staggering punitive damages’’ through multiple 
suits which might bankrupt many unions. 

AFL-CIO spokesmen immediately called upon 
Congress to overturn both cases through a law 
giving the NLRB sole jurisdiction. — 


WHEN STRIKING FIREMEN on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway failed to secure the support of other rail- 
way unions and to halt service on the road, they 
ended their 3-day strike with an agreement for the 
gradual removal of firemen from yard and diesel 
engines. Some 3,000 firemen already employed 
on diesels will be retained, but no firemen will be 
hired in future. United States railroads are ex- 
pected to propose much the same settlement. 

London busmen, on strike since early May, re- 
jected an offer of a wage increase for 36,000 mem- 
bers in central London, with nothing for an addi- 
tional 14,000 employees. The striking busmen 
were joined late in May by wildcat strikers in the 
wholesale meat market and on the London docks, 
which brought to a standstill dock activities. All 
of the strikers are members of the Transport and 
General Workers Union. 

The 3 railway unions, which had been threaten- 
ing a nationwide railroad strike, expressed hope 
that an amicable settlement could be reached on 
an offer from the British Transport Commission 
of a 2-percent wage increase, effective June 30. 
Their optimism was short lived, however, when 
representatives of the London members of the 
National Union of Railwaymen demanded the 
rejection of the offer. 





The Power Factor in Labor Relations 


Eprtor’s Note.— The 1958 Spring Meeting of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association, held in St. Louis, Mo., May 2-3, was organized around the 


theme Power in Industrial Relations—lIts Use and Abuse. 


The following 


four articles, which have been excerpted, are among those presented at the 
meeting. In some cases, titles have been altered, minor word and style 
changes made and, for easier reading, deletions not indicated. 





Union Monopoly Power 
and Responsibility 


NATHAN P. FEINSINGER* 


TODAY, MANY PEOPLE seem to be concerned with a 
new set of values, phrased in terms of “union 


monopoly power” and “union democracy.” The 
phrase “union monopoly power” has a variety of 
connotations. Among other things, it suggests 
that unions have grown so powerful that through 
the threat of strike action they can and do dictate 
the wage bargain, and as a consequence have 
pushed wages beyond reason. 

The suggestion assumes the existence of some 
objective standard of a “fair wage.” Thus far, in 
the collective bargaining process, a fair wage has 
been understood to mean that wage which the em- 
ployer has been willing to pay and which the em- 
ployee, through his union, has been willing to 
accept. Labor would, I suppose, be willing to 
agree to a wage formula based on increased pro- 
ductivity, provided that the parties could agree on 
how to measure increased productivity and on 
labor’s proper share therein. Since agreement on 
such questions seems remote, the usual processes 
of collective bargaining, including the right to 
strike (to which I suppose I should add, in the 
light of recent developments, the right not to 
strike) will probably continue to dictate the terms 
of settlement at any given time. 

Recognizing that to be the case, the critics of 
labor’s monopoly power suggest that somehow 


labor’s striking power should be limited to that 
point at which employer resistance may become 
once more effective, and a “‘proper” balance of 
power restored. This is an intriguing suggestion, 
but hardly more practical than a suggestion that 
where an employer is stronger than his union, he, 
likewise, should be “cut down to size.” A more 
workable proposal is that employers, where they 
feel outmatched, should combine for collective 
bargaining purposes, but though such action would 
apparently be legal, it is contrary to the mores of a 
large segment of American industry. There are, 
nevertheless, some signs of change in that respect. 
What then? I suggest that, on the whole, the 
results of collective bargaining have not been as 
arbitrary as alleged, and that, in any event, no one 
can point to any other procedure which could have 
produced better results within a framework of free 
institutions. The question remains as to whether 
collective bargaining is capable of producing better 
results; more particularly, whether it can be 
adapted to meet the current danger of inflation. 
The issue of union security or compulsory union 
membership, which seems to be involved in the 
complaint of union monopoly power, has so many 
overtones as to defy simple analysis. Govern- 
ment policy on the issue has changed radically in 
the past 20 years. Since the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the maximum form of compulsion permitted under 
a union security agreement is the payment of an 
amount equal to the union’s initiation fees and 
dues. The union-shop agreement today may 
properly be called a “share the bargaining cost”’ 


*Professor of Law, University of Wisconsin. 
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agreement. As long as an employee unwilling to 
join the union does that much, his job is safe. 
The theory of permitting even this much compul- 
sion, as the late Senator Taft explained, was to 
eliminate ‘‘free riders,’ that is, those employees 
who would accept the benefits of collective bar- 
gaining without sharing in its costs. 

In the mass-production industries particularly, 
management formerly resisted union-security 
agreements, so long as such agreements limited its 
selection of job applicants or required it to dis- 
charge employees expelled from the union for 
what the union, but not necessarily the employer, 
regarded as good and sufficient reasons. With the 
outlawing of the closed shop, assurance of the 
right of selection, and assurance against any 
obligation to discharge except on the single ground 
of failure to contribute to the cost of collective 
bargaining, much of management’s opposition to 
the union shop has disappeared. Unions, like- 
wise, have for the most part become adjusted to the 
present form of union shop, far removed from their 
traditional concept. 

Thus, Congress has succeeded in effecting a 
workable compromise which has proved accept- 
able to a substantial part of labor and manage- 
ment. 


Union Responsibility and Union Democracy 


Until recently, a union has been regarded simply 
as a private, voluntary association with the right 
to select its membership, to conduct its internal 
affairs, and to discharge its bargaining functions, 
as it chose. Until recently, the law has paid little 
attention to these matters. Today, we are wit- 
nessing drastic changes, or proposals for change, 
in these areas. 

For example, the Taft-Hartley Act expressly 
protects the right of a union to prescribe its own 
rules and regulations with respect to membership, 
with one exception, namely, that to enjoy a 
union-shop agreement, it must be an “open 
union,” that is, one that does not discriminate in 
its admission policies. It is currently being pro- 
posed to enlarge this exception so that only an 
open union may serve as a collective bargaining 
agent, whether or not it seeks a union-shop 
agreement. 


ticular plant or other bargaining unit. 


A persuasive argument can be made for this 
proposal. In the Steele case, the U. S. Supreme 
Court reasoned that a union, deriving from an act 
of Congress its authority to act as exclusive 
bargaining agent, owes a duty to treat all those 
whom it represents, whether or not members of 
its union, without discrimination. It is now being 
argued that to insure against discrimination, all 
employees represented by the union should have a 
voice in the formulation of the union’s bargaining 
policies, and that this cannot be assured unless all 
the employees have an opportunity to join the 
union and to participate in its deliberations. It 
is also being argued that even nonmembers should 
have a voice in the decisions of the union, even 
though no element of discrimination be involved. 

Whatever the merits of these arguments, they 
would, if accepted without qualification have a 
significant impact on the institutional status of 
unionism. A union regards itself as a medium for 
accomplishing the objectives of the labor move- 
ment. The trend of court decisions and proposed 
legislation is to regard the union simply as a con- 
venient conduit for the transmission of the views 
of an amorphous majority of employees in a par- 
The full 
meaning of this development is not yet apparent, 
but the unions are fully conscious of its implica- 
tions, which may explain in part their resistance 
to certain legislative proposals despite their 
apparent justification in abstract logic. 

While the recently advanced concepts of “union 
responsibility” and “union democracy” tend to 
overlap, the latter appears to relate mainly to the 
relation of a union toward its members. By its 
adoption of its various codes, the AFL-CIO has 
clearly concurred in the view that as an institution 
seeking to achieve industrial democracy, a union 
should itself observe democratic standards in its 
internal procedures. Its resistance is not to the 
principle, but to proposals to effectuate the 
principle by legislation, which presupposes ex- 
tensive and close administrative and judicial 
regulation. 

Granted that some proposals for legislation in 
the field of union responsibility and union de- 
mocracy came from friendly sources, this would 
nevertheless seem to be a field in which to make 
haste slowly. 





IRRA Meeting 


Historical Traits and 
Union Democracy 





Grant McConne.i* 





THE DEMOCRATIC TRADITION which unions have 
followed in the development of their governments 
is founded primarily, if not exclusively, on the 
concept of majority rule. Although majority rule 
is @ primary principle of American public govern- 
ment, it is repeatedly and systematically checked, 
restrained, and slowed by constitutional limita- 
tions. Within the trade union world, the underly- 
ing conception is that this checking and restraint 
is not only unnecessary but undesirable. If the 
governments of unions are the members’ govern- 
ments, restraints under this conception are un- 
democratic. 

I believe that we can now say that the faith that 
has justified this conception of democracy is open 
to question. However, the evils within union 
governments now causing such concern are perhaps 
not themselves inherent qualities of pure majority 
rule. We have to ask, first, whether the outstand- 
ing differences between the situations of unions 
and the Nation require or justify different concep- 
tions of democratic government; and secondly, 
whether the current problems of union govern- 
ments are curable within the context of the con- 
ception on which those governments are generally 


founded. 
Institutional Traits of Unions 


The first of the differences between unions and 
the United States Government is that the former 
are private organizations. The concept of privacy 
is an essential component of our concept of freedom 
and an important device for our protection against 
tyranny. Trade unions have stood alongside other 


associations in defending their own privacy and in 
claiming exemption from state intervention in their 
affairs. Insofar as unions have availed themselves 
of state coercive, or near coercive power, as pro- 
vided in the terms of the Wagner Act for exclusive 
bargaining rights, state power has been accepted. 
This acceptance of state power is a compromise, 
not the only one, but its seriousness is a question 
which must be left open. 

A trait of unions closely related to privacy is 
autonomy. Often this has even been an assertion 
of autonomy against labor’s own federations. 

A third trait on which unions differ from public 
bodies is that the unions have limited purposes. 
This feature of unions is important in that it marks 
a limit beyond which union leadership is presumed 
not to go in speaking for its membership. 

Far more important than any of the traits so far 
mentioned, however, is the trait of homogeneity— 
an assumption of likeness among the membership 
of any union, a likeness that extends wholly to the 
actual purposes of the union as demonstrated in 
its actions. Insofar as unions achieve this par- 
ticular trait, any restraint of a constitutional char- 
acter upon union government is unnecessary and 
undemocratic. It should be clear, moreover, that 
in some degree this trait is actually achieved by all 
unions. But union members differ according to 
age, background, taste, political and religious be- 
lief, and on many other scores. In fact, the pros- 
pect for achievement of homogeneity of even the 
most narrow craft union dwindles the closer the 
problem is examined. Leaders and members inev- 
itably occupy different situations and have differ- 
ent interests; moreover, these not infrequently 
diverge. 

The last trait of unions which may be selected 
for discussion here is that they are voluntary or- 
ganizations. The union member is at liberty to 
discontinue his membership whenever he is ag- 
grieved or feels unjustly used. Should there be 
any occasion of tyrannical behavior by leaders, the 
member has an immediate and ready recourse of 
resignation. This quality of unions has been 
widely appealed to as providing the equivalent of 
the constitutional checks which we find in Amer- 
ican Government. 


*Visiting Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago. 
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In many situations, however, this freedom is 
far from complete. A freedom to resign may be 
something of a mockery if the cost of resignation 
is repudiation of the prospect of working in a 
given trade in an area which has been home to the 
individual. If there is the cost of renouncing 
paid-for fringe benefits, the actual financial cost 
may be serious. Insofar as unions achieve their 
declared objectives of complete organization of 
their respective jurisdictions, this will be a very 
serious problem. 

Considering these traits of union polity, it 
would be unreasonable to expect trade unions to 
remodel their governments slavishly on the model 
of the United States. It would also be an un- 
realistic expectation that they should do so, or in 
the event that they tried, that the ensuing opera- 
tion of government would be as planned. For- 
tunately, however, it is not necessary that such 
close imitation should be attempted. Neither an 
elaborate system of checks and balances nor a 
rigid separation of power is essential to a solution 
of the problem. 


Suggestions for Change 


A fundamental change of political theory within 
trade unions is suggested. It is tempting to seek 
changes or solutions from outside the labor move- 
ment rather than to attempt a change in the theo- 
retical basis of political life. Thus, for example, we 
are seeing many suggestions for recourse to legis- 
lation and other suggestions for providing sub- 
stitutes for internal checks by private action of an 
external character. 

Rival unionism has been suggested, that is to 
say, situations where unions are not merely over- 
lapping, but largely coincidental in their jurisdic- 
tions. It has also been suggested that pressure 
from employers may operate to check union leader- 
ships where they act adversely to the interests of 
membership. Rival unionism has in a few in- 
stances served such a purpose. However, not 
only does rival unionism come under the proscrip- 
tion of dual unionism, but there are serious bureau- 
cratic reasons for expecting little action in develop- 
ing genuinely rival unions. 

Business pressure has in the past often gone 
quite beyond that needed to check union leaders 


and has operated to mitigate against union exist- 
ence as well. For the present, however, the op- 
posite difficulty with this solution seems greater; 
collaboration between business and union leaders 
may take place at the expense of union members. 


Factionalism. The one essential feature which 
must be sought to achieve union democracy is the 
toleration of political opposition within unions. 
Political opposition in the form of parties is 
known only in the International Typographical 
Union. Nevertheless, there are many unions in 
which active opposition to established leadership 
does exist. Usually, this opposition comes under 
the opprobrious term, factionalism. Sometimes 
this form of opposition genuinely threatens union 
existence. It may be hazarded, however, that 
fears of this kind of opposition are usually much 
exaggerated and are not infrequently the result of 
a subjective identification of union existence with 
leadership perpetuation. 

The greatest advantage of a system of faction- 
alism within a union is that it provides an active 
guardianship of membership interests. Simple 
reliance on reform of constitutions may not 
produce constitutionalism in union government. 
Insurance of opposition via toleration of factions 
will be the surest means of gaining what is impor- 
tant in constitutional government. 

Although the insufficiency of simple change of 
constitutional provisions must be conceded, it 
remains true that some change of constitutional 
provisions is probably necessary as a condition 
for the successful operation of a factional system 
within unions. 


Constitutional Reforms 


What, then, are the essential preconditions for a 
satisfactory factional system? First, some unions 
need to remove provisions in their constitutions 
forbidding the criticism of leadership, circulation 
of political literature during election campaigns, 
provisions stating vague catchall categories of 


offense, etc. Second, there need to be added a 
few simple guarantees that are essential to the 
security of political opposition. Some overhauling 
of union judicial systems would be of value in 
giving security to political opposition within 
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unions. As these judicial systems now stand, 
they are formally founded on majority vote in 
conventions. Provisions guaranteeing honest and 
regular elections are desirable, but can hardly in 
themselves be relied upon for achievement of such 
elections. 

These guarantees, however, will be meaningless 
and the source of cynicism unless they are the 
outcome and the accompaniment of « fundamental 
change of outlook and political theory within the 
labor movement. Ways will be found to flout 
any merely formal declarations. Constitutional 
government is not merely government which 
refers to a written document. Constitutionalism 
refers essentially to a set of limits and prescrip- 
tions of process which are revered and observed. 

The most important limit which union consti- 
tutionalism must adopt if union governments are 
to prove meaningfully democratic is tolerance of 
opposition. This implies that fairly wide scope 
of criticism of leadership must be accorded and 
accorded without threat of personal penalty or 
reprisal. It implies that there be a recognition 
of legitimate differences of interest and _ belief 
within the union. The second limitation is that 
there are bounds beyond which legitimate opposi- 
tion cannot go—destruction of the union itself or 
perversion of its functions. This limitation im- 
plies that factional contests must not be allowed 
to become wars to the death. There will be fre- 
quent temptations to place these bounds within 
too narrow a circle, and this temptation must be 
resisted. Given the present tradition of intoler- 
ance for opposition, the lesser risk is to make the 
circle of permissible opposition too large rather 
than too small. 

In an ideal formulation, a program of reform of 
union governments would require the establish- 
ment of fully institutionalized party systems. 
Such systems, however, cannot be declared either 
by simple constitutional revision or by legislative 
fiat. Party systems are always the outcome of 
long and slow development. The most that can 
be hoped is that with a series of piecemeal reforms 
of a constitutional character and with a gradual 
change of outlook based upon a better understand- 
ing of the governmental problem, parties and 
party systems will emerge from a_ tolerated 
factionalism. 
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Power and the Pattern 
of Union Government 





JACK BARBASH* 





THE CRITICAL IssuES with respect to the power 
implications of the forms of union government 
depend a good deal on the perspective from which 
these issues are identified. It is possible to locate 
several perspectives from which appraisals have 
been made recently. 

1. Expediency. This is the perspective, for 
example, of the employer on the receiving end of 
an industrywide bargaining or pattern-bargaining 
arrangement who deplores the power of the na- 
tional union in collective bargaining. There is 
the same expedient interest when the union officer 
rationalizes the concentration of wholesale power 
in the top officer in terms of the efficient and 
effective functioning of the union. 

2. Economic theory. This is the perspective 
from which certain economists and employers 
have asserted that centralized power in the labor 
movement provides the main thrust for wages to 
outrun the economy’s capacity to pay. The 
merger of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations has thus 
been viewed as a road to labor monopoly. 

3. Democracy and due process. Political scien- 
tists and legal theorists adopt this perspective 
most readily and apply broad standards usually 
derived from public law. Generally, they will be 
critical of union judicial practices on the ground 
that the national union machinery does not pro- 
vide for a genuinely independent review of local 
union disciplinary actions. They will also be 
critical of the extent of national union interfer- 
ence through trusteeships and receiverships. 


*Professor of Labor Education, School for Workers, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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4. Publie regulation. Those who look at the 
forms of union government from this angle tend 
to rely greatly on public regulation of certain 
union activities. The extent of proposed regula- 
tion varies with the observer and ranges from 
disclosure to the prescription of substantive 
standards. 

5. The union as a “going concern.”’ This is the 
approach maintained in the present discussion; 
the labor movement as a voluntary association 
with a role and function consistent with a free 
society must be permitted the broadest possible 
freedom to devise its own forms of government 
subject only to a clear and present demonstration 
of an overriding public interest. Critical analysis 
of the use of power, from this perspective, must 
start with the union’s function and role as given. 
The going concern approach does not exclude, 
and on the contrary specifically takes into ac- 
count, democracy and due process in the relation- 
ship between the levels of union government, 
because if the union is not a mechanism of repre- 
sentation it is nothing. The union must there- 
fore comply with standards of democracy and due 
process that are integral to its function and role— 
but the standard of criticism cannot be exclusively 
derived from transcendental thought or from 
public governments. Otherwise, we might have 
an admirable exercise in a conception of democ- 
racy but the union could not function in the way 
best calculated to serve its constituents. 

While all of these other perspectives which I 
have identified make several cogent claims for 
consideration, I find them defective at the point 
of their main impact on grounds which for present 
purposes will have to be inferred from the paper 
as a whole. 


Critical Issues 


From the perspective which I have taken, the 
critical issues with respect to the exercise of union 
power as between the levels of union government 
can be stated as follows: 


1. The effect of AFL-CIO enforcement of ethical prac- 
tice standards on the autonomy of the national unions. 

2. The effect of mechanisms for the settlement of rival 
union disputes on freedom of choice of employees to select 
unions of their own choosing. 

3. The extent to which a national union can call a juris- 
diction its own. 


4. The effect of national union influence in collective 
bargaining on local self-determination. 

5. The impact of the national union on the internal self- 
government of the local groups. 

6. The effect on the employer and on the economy of 
the allocation of collective bargaining authority among 
the levels of union government. 


The ethical practices standards of the Federa- 
tion represent for the most part a codification into 
trade union law of generally accepted moral senti- 
ments. For the welfare of the movement, they 
should have been given the force of trade union 
law earlier. In their present form, the ethical 
practices codes and their application represent an 
unprecedented act of leadership. The only po- 
tential danger lies in the possibility that the codes 
may be used as an excuse for pervasive interven- 
tion into the affairs of affiliates for political 
reasons. I see no substantial grounds for con- 
sidering this as a real danger. 

The effect of internal no-raiding agreements on 
freedom of choice raises a rather more difficult 
question, and a judgment must ultimately rest on 
the alternative costs of internal warfare versus 
putative freedom of choice. I say putative 
because it is not clear to me that rival unionism 
in the United States represents, in general, deeply 
felt convictions on the part of workers. On the 
contrary, I get the impression that rival unionism, 
with a few important exceptions (wresting a 
membership from corrupt and Communist domin- 
ation), is a synthetic product stimulated by nothing 
more than a desire for increased membership and 
prestige on the part of the union leadership that 
generates it. 

The level of propaganda discourse which the 
contending unions characteristically carry on in a 
rival union situation is depressing, barbarous, 
and frequently ugly; and a serious question is 
raised as to how a movement can maintain itself 
as a cohesive force in the face of such disinte- 
grating acts on the part of its constituent ele- 
ments. The diminution of rival union contests 
generally is therefore all to the good. The 
destructive consequences of rival warfare deserve 
greater weight than the presumed restriction on 
the workers’ freedom of choice. The individual’s 
complete freedom of choice of a bargaining repre- 
sentative is subject to a wide variety of restrictions, 
and the question boils down to whether a restric- 
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tion is a necessary one. Indeed, the generally 
accepted principle of exclusive representation is a 
limitation of freedom of choice for some workers. 
The presumed restriction here is not unreasonable. 

The national union undoubtedly has more 
influence in the negotiation of agreements than 
it had a generation ago. The effects of this 
trend have been exaggerated however because of 
two misconceptions: first, that the negotiation 
of the agreement is all there is to collective bar- 
gaining; and second, that the national union is 
an undifferentiated entity. 

In certain respects, the national union is not 
doing enough in collective bargaining. Except for 
slogans, there are only a handful of unions that 
have a collective bargaining policy in any mean- 
ingful sense. Most unions have not asked the 
right questions, much less evolved answers, as to 
the effect of collective bargaining on the economics 
of the industries in which they are operating; nor 
have many unions undertaken a serious compara- 
tive analysis of their own contracts on an industry 
basis or multiplant company basis. These are 
all problems which are properly in the province 
of the national union and are beyond the capac- 
ities and resources of the locals. 

With respect to the issues involving national- 
local relationship in the internal management of 
unions, the major abuses, with a few exceptions, 
have turned on aggrandizement of power rather 
than abuses inherent in the structural relationship 
of national to local. Power aggrandizement has 
shown itself as prominently within the national 
union and within the local unions, as it has in the 
relationship between the national and the locals. 

There are areas of internal union management 
where there is reason to believe that a greater 
exercise of authority by the national union would 
be desirable; for example, more detailed super- 
vision and development of standards in health 
and welfare administration and bargaining. 

There is no a priori principle which can be spe- 
cifically applied as to the relative allocation of 
authority between the national union and the 
local union. The test must always be the end to 
which control is being applied. It is perhaps pos- 
sible to borrow the concept of the “appropriate 
unit’? which when applied to the problem at hand 
can be stated as follows: The electoral unit 
which is involved in any decision must conform 


(to the extent possible) to the unit which will 
be affected by the decision on which consensus 
is sought. 

What is the effect on the employer and on the 
economy of the allocation of collective bargaining 
authority among the levels of union government? 
This is essentially the industrywide bargaining 
issue. It is not clear that industrywide bargaining 
(which is really inexact usage) represents an 
issue of principle for either management or union. 
Both are alined pro and con on this issue, for 
their own good reasons. 

The most impressive lesson that I have learned 
from a daily association with shop union leader- 
ship, as a teacher of trade union classes, is that the 
chief problem in maintaining a functioning 
grievance procedure is the reluctance of rank-and- 
file workers to file grievances for fear of incurring 
management displeasure. This hardly squares 
with the labor monopoly stereotype. This is 
not to say that unions and union leaders are not 
capable of inflicting damage on employer interests 
and on the economy. But to the extent to which 
this is true, it is not a function of the structure of 
collective bargaining. 


Policy Implications 


Legislation may be appropriately considered 
with respect to certain practices growing out of 
the pattern of union government that legitimately 
raise a serious question of the public interest. 
The receivership practices of certain national 
unions may raise this kind of question. But 
before a definitive answer is given as to whether 
the receivership issue is properly a subject for 
public regulation, there are some antecedent ques- 
tions that need to be answered: first, what is 
the magnitude of abuse, since the receivership 
function in general is an entirely necessary sanc- 
tion which should be available to the national 
union as a last-resort method of securing com- 
pliance with the constitutionally authorized 
policies of the whole union? Second, can the 
internal processes of the labor movement ade- 
quately deal with the problem, inasmuch as the 
Federation has already demonstrated a capability 
for enforcing standards of proper trade union 
behavior, and inasmuch as the ethical practices 
codes refer to abuses in receivership practices? 
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The Union-Employer Power 
Relationship in Chemicals 


ARNOLD R. Weser* 





Tue “CHEMICAL INDUSTRY” is a complex of loosely 
related industries tied together by conditions of 
technology rather than similarities in the raw 
materials used [or] the commodities produced. 
So diffuse is the industry’s structure that it proved 
to be resistant to any explicit jurisdictional defini- 
tion until the early 1940’s—more than two decades 
after it had come of age in the United States. 
Up to that time, indigenous chemical unionism 
was limited to the diminutive Powder Workers 
union and a scattering of American Federation of 
Labor federal labor unions which together com- 
prised about 1 percent of the industry work force. 

A few years after District 50 [of the United 
Mine Workers (Ind.)] was chartered, the term 
“coal processing industries” was reinterpreted to 
include chemicals derived from coal tars. Since 
it was impractical to distinguish between coal-tar 
and non-coal-tar chemicals, the entire industry 
was circumscribed as District 50’s domain. In 
this fashion, the UMW affiliate was the first 
national union to take the field against chemical 
employers on an industrywide basis. 

Moved to action by the District 50 threat, the 
AFL established the National Council of Chemical 
and Allied Industries Unions. The council was 
officially chartered as the International Chemical 
Workers Union in 1944. Still another union came 
into existence [when] the United Gas, Coke and 
Chemical Workers of America in 1955 merged 
with the Oil Workers International Union to form 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union. 

The implications of these developments for 
union-management power relations are obvious. 
Much of the resources of each union has been 
dissipated in excesses of rival unionism, with 
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little net gain to any single party, except perhaps 
the employer. But of greater importance, the 
belated growth and subsequent fragmentation 
of national chemical unionism facilitated the 
emergence of independent unions which have pre- 
empted strategic sectors of the industry. 

The chemical industry presents no clearly de- 
lineated frame of reference for collective bargain- 
ing strategy. Thus, there is no single settlement 
or group of related settlements which generates a 
pattern applicable to the unionized segments of 
the industry in general. In addition, a given 
bargaining unit may find itself engaged in the 
manufacture of so many different products that 
it would be difficult to determine unequivocally 
which product market comparison would be ap- 
propriate to its circumstances. And where a 
local union does attempt to define its bargaining 
position by reference to a unique chemical prod- 
uct, the employer might assign the greatest sig- 
nificance to the primary, nonchemical components 
of its product mix. As a result, product market 
comparisons have become an important considera- 
tion only under special conditions. In the ab- 
sence of such conditions, chemical unions usually 
have turned their attention to the local labor 
market in search of suitable bargaining criteria. 

Notwithstanding its diversity, the chemical in- 
dustry has been associated with other internal 
economic characteristics whose impact on union- 
management power relations has been consider- 
able over time. First, a sustained rate of tech- 
nological change has supported prodigious in- 
creases in productivity. Second, the demand for 
labor by the individual firm will vary only slightly 
for changes in the level of output in the short run. 
And third, labor cost generally constitutes a small 
proportion of the total cost of production, [enabling] 
many employers to pay high wages and initiate 
elaborate benefit programs without drastic con- 
sequences for profit levels. 

If chemical unionism has been spread thin over 
innumerable product sectors, its resources have 
been further diffused by the geographic distribu- 
tion of chemical establishments. No single locale 
could be pinpointed as the dominant site of chemi- 
cal industry activity. This dispersion, in turn, 
reflects the impact of divergent market and raw 
materials supply considerations. 


*Assistant Professor of Industrial Relations, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
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Consequently, the national chemical unions 
have had to deploy their manpower along a wide 
front and with a pragmatic sensitivity to the 
prospects for winning bargaining rights at alter- 
native unorganized plants. More subtly, the dis- 
persion of chemical establishments has minimized 
the opportunity for achieving an organizing break- 
through of industrywide impact. 


Organization and Interunion Cooperation 


The dispersion of the industry has also reinforced 
the tendencies toward local collective bargaining. 
Without a geographical “power center’ generated 
by the product market, the local labor market 
constitutes the most visible arena for the resolu- 
tion of power relations through collective bargain- 
ing. The application of local labor market criteria 
often permits the employer to deflate the union’s 
demands by reference to those nonchemical firms 
which are subject to more stringent economic 
conditions. Conversely, should such comparisons 
prove to be invidious, the employer may have to 
meet labor market standards in any case in order 
to maintain his work force. The likelihood of 
such an occurrence has been reduced, however, by 
{location of] many chemical establishments in 
rural areas [as major] employers. 

This retreat to the local labor market in collec- 
tive bargaining is of critical significance in view of 
the pre-eminence of large, multiplant firms in the 
chemical industry. Approximately 50 percent 
of all chemical employees are on the payroll of 
15 companies, while the 4 largest firms alone 
account for about 26 percent of the industry 
work force. This dominance of multiplant com- 
panies is sharply mirrored in the corporate distri- 
bution of the chemical unions’ membership. In 
the International Chemical Workers Union, for 
example, 75 percent of the members are found in 
locals whose jurisdictions embrace single plants 
of multiplant concerns. 

Even assuming the complete independence of 
each set of negotiations, no union dealing with a 
multiplant firm can overlook the possibility that 
its efforts to bring the employer to terms [by a 
strike] in one unit might be impaired by his 
ability to maintain production at other units 
in the company chain. 


The organizational solution to these problems 
from a union point of view is clear. First, struc- 
tural adjustments within the individual chemical 
unions are necessary to promote coordination of 
collective bargaining strategy. Second, union 
bargaining power may be augmented by collusion 
or explicit cooperation among the different 
chemical unions. As a matter of fact, both these 
developments have been carried forth apace in 
recent years. The ICWU and OCAW have 
established special company councils which link 
together locals with representation in 12 multi- 
plant concerns. Moreover, since the AFL-CIO 
merger, the appropriate ICWU and OCAW 
councils have joined forces in an attempt to 
present a common front to management. And 
in one case of interunion amity, an independent 
union cooperated with ICWU and OCAW locals 
in serving [and supporting] common wage demands. 

To date, no conclusive judgment can be made 
concerning the outcome of this attempt to restruc- 
ture power relations in the chemical industry. 
The ICWU and OCAW have scored initial 
successes by negotiating companywide pension 
and insurance agreements with Monsanto, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid, and Sterling Drug. The signifi- 
cance of these achievements is tempered, however, 
by the realization that management’s acquiescence 
to companywide agreements was based in part on 
sound actuarial and administrative considerations. 

In other substantive areas, the major chemical 
companies have revealed an unbending resistance 
to dealing with unions on anything other than a 
local basis. Some companies [have] offered to 
negotiate contract extensions providing for attrac- 
tive wage increases to take effect before the 
existing agreement is scheduled to expire. Accept- 
ance by individual locals then precludes them from 
taking joint action with other locals and may 
keep the entire union group off balance. On the 
other hand, [one firm accepted] a strike by five 
OCAW locals in order to defeat what was inter- 
preted as an effort to expand the formal bargaining 
unit beyond the single plant. Whether or not 
the company councils will be a sufficient device 
to redress union-management power relations in 
the chemical industry, it seems apparent that the 
employer is prepared to exploit all the advantages 
which the economic terrain affords him. 
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Wage-Rate Determination in 
an Automated Rubber Plant 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY, 88 most other industries, 
has witnessed tremendous technological advances 
in the past few years. Even more automatic ma- 
chinery will be introduced in coming years. Be- 
cause most workers in our industry are paid accord- 
ing to an incentive program, it has long been clear 
that some special attention would have to be paid 
to the rate and work load problems which accom- 
pany major technological change. An agreement 
with B. F. Goodrich Co., negotiated about a year 
ago, represented a substantial first step toward 
dealing with these matters. 

While it is common to think of an incentive 
system providing unlimited earnings opportunity, 
this generalization does not apply to rubber plants. 
For each job classification and each standard, 
there has developed a general understanding on 
the part of management and on the part of em- 
ployees as to the quantity of production which can 
be expected during the shift. This level of produc- 
tion yields a certain level of earnings. And men 
who have the same job classification, though their 
specific job may be somewhat different, will tend 
to have similar earnings for each hour worked. 

In some contracts, the parties have specifically 
provided that earnings'are not permitted to exceed 
a certain level. These “caps” are in effect in other 
plants without contract language. 

The Rubber Workers contracts provide also for 
special wage payments for unusual conditions. If 
a machine breaks down, if there is a stock delay, 
or if the stock is not up to standard, the employee 
receives a rate guarantee. In some contracts, the 
guarantee is 100 percent of past average earnings; 
in others, depending on the condition, the guar- 
antee is some percentage of past earnings—usually 
90 to 95 percent. 
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The Goodrich Incentive-Pay System 


Under the Goodrich modified Bedeaux incentive- 
pay system, there is a base rate which represents 
60 units of work. One-sixtieth of the base rate is 
the unit value. So it is possible, at the end of the 
shift, to multiply the total number of units of work 
for which the employee has received credit by the 
unit value to determine his incentive earnings. 

We have no quarrel with the company on the 
definition of “normal.” Both company and union 
time-study engineers work from the basic assump- 
tion that a man walking on level ground at the 
rate of 3 miles per hour is walking at a “normal 
pace.” A person who is observed to walk at this 
pace for a full hour has therefore worked for 60 
minutes at a “normal.” However, the parties 
have agreed that such walking must be adjusted 
by an effort rating of 10 percent to allow for fatigue 
and for personal time. Thus he must be allowed 
66 minutes in which to walk that distance. In 
other words, a walk of 3 miles earns the operator 
66 units of work. This means that an employee 
may take approximately 6 minutes off for personal 
reasons and for fatigue, and still earn 60 units of 
work in an hour if he walks at a pace of 3 miles 
per hour during the other 54 minutes. 


Provisions for New Standards. Under the pro- 
visions of the master agreement with Goodrich, 
the company has the right to establish new 
standards when there are changes in method, 
product, tools, material, design, or other produc- 
tion conditions. Any revision resulting from such 
changes must be confined to the element or ele- 
ments of work in which the work requirements 
or occurrences have changed since the prior labor 
standard was established. That clause, in other 
words, guarantees elemental time as long as the 
work for that element remains unchanged. 
Understandably, each new machine in our 
industry has brought with it substantial changes 
in some portions of the job requirement. But 
other portions are often unchanged. The issue 
then becomes: what shall be the allowed units of 


*General Vice President and Research Director, respectively, United Rub 
ber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

Eprtor’s Note.—This and the following article, Impact of Automation 
on Ford-UAW Relationships, are excerpts from papers given at the Confer- 
ence on Automation and Major Technological Change held in Washington, 
April 26, under auspices of the Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 
Selected from among several papers heard at the meeting, these two deal 
with practical solutions to problems in specific plants. 
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work (and, therefore, the pay) for the new or 
changed elements? 

If those elements are manually controlled— 
in the sense that the employee has an opportunity 
to work as rapidly as his skill and effort permit 
him—then customary time-study techniques are 
applied. There may be some differences of 
opinion on the proposed time allowances, and 
there may have to be negotiation over the new 
standard, but the problems can usually be worked 
out between the parties. 

However, technological developments and auto- 
matic machines in the rubber industry have meant 
that an employee’s work is being tied, more 
and more, to the pace of the machine. 

The B. F. Goodrich agreement of last year 
provides a special method of determining the 
rate of pay for these elements, which might be 
called “restricted” elements or “machine con- 
trolled’”’ elements. For each such element, the 


employee will be paid at the rate of 97.2 units of 
work. This is calculated from a formula which 
provides that the actual machine time shall be 
multiplied by 90 over 60 (in effect, 50 percent 
above normal pace) and then increased by 8 
percent to determine the allowed units of work 


for that part of the work cycle. 
represents an allowance to provide for personal 
time including lunch. 

It is clear then that as more and more elements 
become machine-controlled elements, and when 
the time arrives when we have fully automatic 
operations with the workers required solely for 
observation and adjustment purposes, the amount 
of pay will be based upon 97.2 units of work 
applied against the unit value. 

Why did the parties decide upon 97.2 units? 
It was a negotiated figure. It came partly from 
the fact that the same agreement established a 
maximum on earnings. That maximum is 95 
units of work per hour. In our opinion, the unit 
hour which should be established for machine 
controlled time is the full 95 units per hour before 
aliowance for personal and lunch time. If then, 
an allowance of 10 percent were paid, the em- 
ployee’s earnings would be protected as automa- 
tion takes place. However, it was a result of 
negotiations that led to an agreement on 90 
units plus 8 percent. Perhaps it would be well 
to mention the fact that the parties recognize 
what any time-study engineer will say, namely, 


The 8 percent 


that it is impossible under the Bedeaux system 
for an average employee to work at a consistent 
pace of 95 units per hour. But the incentive 
system in the Goodrich plants has been so altered 
over the years that we found many cases of 
employees regularly earning far in excess of 95 
units per hour. Tire builders—and their job is 
one of the hardest in the plant—were earning 
about 110 units per hour, week after week. 
Since the new agreement provided that the 
maximum shall be 95 units per hour, all efficiencies 
above 95 were rolled back to 95, with an appro- 
priate adjustment in the base rate and work 
standard so that the employee’s earnings were 
maintained for the particular level of production. 


Machine-Controlled Operations. The agreement 
also provided for a somewhat different approach 
to those jobs where the new machines restrict the 
employees’ earnings opportunity over a sub- 
stantial portion of the work cycle. For those 
operations, instead of providing a method of 
paying for restricted time on an element-by- 
element basis, the agreement provides for a new 
method of calculating incentive earnings. 

In this new method, the first step is to deter- 
mine the true physical work required of the opera- 
tor—the amount of work which he can perform in 
an hour’s time, subject to the limitations of 
machine-controlled time. Secondly, it is neces- 
sary to determine the hourly capacity of the ma- 
chine. That capacity is computed from the rate 
at which it operates and from the time in each hour 
during which it is not operating because the em- 
ployee is performing some physical work. This 
capacity is reduced by 8 percent to compensate 
for personal time, including lunch. When the 
employee performs his work so that the machine 
achieves this “adjusted capacity,” he receives an 
“allowance” to be added to the units of work which 
he has actually performed. That allowance is to 
bring him up to 90 units of work for the hour. 
Two alternate methods for handling machine- 
controlled operations are also spelled out in the 
agreement. One would apply if the machine 
capacity cannot be accurately predetermined. 
The other will be used when circumstances require 
a variable, rather than a fixed process allowance. 
Both methods provide for adding to the employee’s 
earned unit hour, to compensate for the machine- 
controlled time. 
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Impact of Automation on 
Ford—UAW Relationships 
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Sort iy arreR Worip Wank II, Ford Motor Co. 
embarked upon an unprecedented expansion pro- 
gram. Not only did this program include the 
erection of new buildings and the enlarging of 
others, but wherever possible, the company elim- 
inated the old method of manufacturing and as- 
sembling and in its place instituted new methods 
which employed automated devices in their then 
most highly developed stage. 

Today, automation in these new or enlarged 
facilities includes: (1) The movement of materials 
and parts from one operation to the next auto- 
matically; (2) replacement of men in the opera- 
tion of machines by devices called “mechanisms” 
(servo-mechanisms); (3) replacement of inspectors 
by control devices which inspect products auto- 
matically; (4) the use of mechanisms which count, 
fill orders, maintain inventories, reorder, give in- 
structions, and are designed with memories that 
never fail (so long as the machine is in repair); 
and (5) automatic preventive maintenance (like 
automatic lubricating systems which not only oil 
and grease automatically wherever oil and grease 
are needed but also signal the need for repairs). 

The new methods with the highly developed 
automated devices were a far cry from the crude 
transfer machines and the in-line machine process 
of just a few years previous. 

The changes in manpower requirements, and 
those yet to come, required that the United Auto- 
mobile Workers union give careful attention to 
manpower problems and related issues, which for 
the purposes of this paper included the following: 
(1) rates and classifications for automated jobs or 
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operations; (2) changing skills; (3) retraining; 
(4) seniority adjustments; and (5) the effect on 
highly skilled trades classifications. 


Rates and Classifications 


At the Dearborn and Buffalo plants,’ which 
were in existence when Ford began installing au- 
tomated machinery on a piecemeal basis, the 
UAW found it difficult to pin down the kind of 
changes which required action and the negotia- 
tion of the necessary new classifications and rates. 
It was also faced with the technical question re- 
garding the impartial umpire’s authority under 
the contract to determine (a) that these were an 
expansion of existing rates and classifications (and 
subject to the umpire’s final ruling), and (b) 
whether these were new classifications with new 
rates (a strikeable issue). 

The Cleveland facility was completely new, and 
the union had been certified as the collective 
bargaining agent. There was no negotiated rate 
and classification agreement. The first move of 
the UAW Ford Department was to prepare a 
wage survey of the then-existing stamping plants. 

That survey disclosed that average hourly rates 
for production workers at the Cleveland plant were 
about 11 cents an hour less than at Dearborn. 
There were three reasons for this: 

1. Rates for similar classifications, generally, 
were 4% cents an hour lower, for the most part, at 
Cleveland. 

2. Where there was a rate range for a job, 
Cleveland plant workers were at the bottom of the 
range, Dearborn employees at the top. 

3. Similar work was classified differently at 
both plants. Where a job was on the borderline 
between two classifications at the Cleveland plant, 
the company had classified the worker in the lower 
paying classification. At Dearborn, the worker 
in a similar situation was placed in the higher paid 
classification. 


*Director and Assistant Director, respectively, Ford Department, United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

1 As a case study and for illustrative purposes, we have selected our exper!- 
ences in the Ford stamping division. Prior to Ford’s expansion program, 
stampings had been produced in the company’s Rouge plant, Pressed Steel 
Divisioa in Dearborn, Mich., and also by suppliers such as Murray Body 
Corp. of Detroit. As part of its expansion program, Ford erected new stamp- 
ing facilities at Buffalo, N. Y., Cleveland, and Chicage Heights, Ml. 
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To the union’s representatives making the sur- 
vey, it was apparent that automation and down- 
grading as a result of job dilution had gone hand- 
in-hand at the Cleveland stamping plant (where 
there was a new work force generally inexperi- 
enced in factory operations). The difficulties in 
correcting this within the wage and classification 
system framework, as unilaterally installed by the 
company prior to our recognition as the collective 
bargaining agent, were extreme. Therefore, the 
union decided to formulate an entirely new wage 
and classification structure, and bargain for it. 

This intention was made clear to the company 
in the first bargaining session. During this meet- 
ing and those which followed, the union discussed 
that part of our international union’s policy state- 
ment on automation which concerned classifica- 
tions and rates to fit an automated factory. Next, 
it took up statements various Ford officials had 
made about automation. For example, the com- 
pany’s vice president in charge of manufacturing, 
said in August 1954, that automation “would act 
as a prod to our economy”’ in several ways, one of 
which, he emphasized, would be “by enabling 
labor to increase its earning power. . . . produc- 
tion processes have become much more compli- 
cated in the departments which use automa- 
tion. .. . Our production people must be more 
highly trained.” 

Additionally, the union negotiators stressed the 
similarity between statements by the union and 
those of the company. They did this in an effort 
to gain an agreement in principle that automated 
plants require the negotiation of an “automated 
wage classification structure.” 

When this phase of the negotiations was con- 
cluded, the union asked the company to draw up 
a new job classification structure shaped specifi- 
cally for an automated stamping plant. This 
request was based on the union’s belief that the 
company knew the extent of forthcoming engineer- 
ing changes at the plant far better than the union. 
Yet the proposal was rejected by the company 
which insisted that the union submit a plan. 

Meetings were held between the union’s nego- 
tiators, and workers in the plant were interviewed. 
Out of these sessions came a proposal, with new 
classification titles but without wage rates, which 
was presented to the company. However, in the 
bargaining sessions, management continued to 


stick to its previous position. Basically, it insisted 
that, even though a series of technological changes 
in stamping processes had taken place in the last 
10 years, actual job duties had not changed 
enough to justify a sharp classification structure 
revision. 

Additionally, the company claimed the Dear- 
born plant’s classification setup could be applied 
to the Cleveland unit and that the union did not 
have the right to strike. It said that after accept- 
ing the Dearborn classification structure, any 
problems concerning changes could be worked out 
through negotiations and, if necessary, arbitration. 

Negotiations continued for another 3 months, 
with meetings approximately once a week with 
the company making minor concessions, but not 
conceding the principle. After a strike authoriza- 
tior: and a strike vote (2,240 to 159) were taken 
by the membership, progress became rapid. A 
few days later, the negotiators reached an agree- 
ment which contained a new classification struc- 
ture and the higher wage rates. 

The agreement wasacompromise. But, for the 
first time on such a broad scale in any labor- 
management contract, it recognized automation 
in job classifications it covered. The compromise 
agreement, while it did not apply the classification 
of “automation attendant or controller’ to all 
jobs sought by the union, did, however, pin down 
the basic principle sought by the union. 

One other major gain was made by the union. 
Although an umpire previously had ruled that 
“creeping changes” do net make jobs different 
enough to call them “new jobs,” the new contract 
recognized the changed work done by press 
operators on the major lines and by workers in 
other classifications. 

This recognition emphasized the need for 
barring arbitrators and umpires from laying the 
basis for the wage and classification structure for 
the factory of the future. Umpires and arbi- 
trators should have no role in the determination of 
new classifications and wage rates resulting from 
automation because there are no objective criteria. 

In subsequent negotiations at Ford’s Chicago 
stamping plant, the principle established was given 
wider application so that more workers were cov- 
ered. And in negotiations on the 1955 Master 
Agreement it was given application at the Buffalo 
stamping plant. 
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Changing Skills and Retraining 


Automation in many cases changes the nature 
of the skill and training needed on individual jobs. 
The former single spindle-drill operator or press 
operator now tends a battery of machines which 
perform boring, reaming, drilling, milling opera- 
tions or blanking, forming, piercing, and flanging 
operations. A top Ford spokesman has stated 
that there are considerable changes in the kinds 
of job that men will do in the factory of the future: 
“The hand trucker of today, replaced by a con- 
veyor belt, might become tomorrow’s electronics 
engineer ... Drill press operators replaced by 
automatic multiple drill machines could be trained 
as future toolmakers.’”’ Changes such as these 
pose serious retraining problems. The company 
must provide opportunities for such training and 
guarantee that our members receive a living wage 
during such period. 

Through negotiations with the company, the 
UAW has amended its apprenticeship training 
program to provide an opportunity for the older 
seniority employees to obtain training through 
such programs. The applicants for such training 
were previously limited to those between 18 and 
26 years of age, but that has now been amended 
to provide that a seniority employee, who can 
pass the necessary mental and aptitude tests 
satisfactorily, can make application and will be 
eligible for such training, regardless of age. 
Applicants in this category are further protected 
by being placed on a different waiting list for entry 
into such training. This removed the possibility 
of such high seniority applicants competing for 
available training opportunities with the younger 
applicant fresh out of school. Additional points 
based on length of service are also awarded to 
such seniority employees, increasing the ratings 
which determine their standing on the waiting list 
for such training programs. 

It is also necessary to provide for extended ad- 
vanced training programs for our workers who are 
already working in the highly skilled trades classi- 
fications. Many UAW tradesmen are highly 
competent mechanics as judged by previous 
standards. They became so as a result of serving 
a bona fide apprenticeship or by actively working 
on the job. They need, however, to have further 
training on the newly developed mechanical, hy- 
draulic, pneumatic, chemical, electric, or elec- 


tronic devices which have been developed since 
they acquired their training in their trades. 


Seniority Adjustments 


Because operations in many older plants have 
been discontinued by the company, the UAW has 
had to be alert to the effects of such action on its - 
members. It has concluded transfer agreements 
to guarantee the right of workers to transfer with 
their operations to a new plant or an already exist- 
ing facility. It has broadened seniority groupings 
to provide the greatest possible protection in the 
exercise of seniority rights. This is much easier 
to do in a new plant than an old one. 

In June 1956, for example, Ford opened a new 
stamping plant in Chicago. In negotiations of 
November of that year, the UAW successfully 
concluded negotiations on a wage and classifica- 
tions agreement. In contrast to the 315 nego- 
tiated classifications of work at the Dearborn 
plant, which is the oldest stamping plant, as part 
of a program for a broader exercise of seniority, it 
negotiated just 101 classifications of work in the 
Chicago plant, even though both plants are com- 
parable with respect to methods and processes of 
manufacturing. It has further provided for hiring 
preference for laid-off Ford workers of other Ford 
plants before new hiring takes place. For the 
further protection of members in the metropolitan 
Detroit area, the union has an areawide seniority 
agreement. 


Effect on Highly Skilled Classifications 


With the introduction of automation into the 
Buffalo stamping plant, the management insisted 
that the complexity of the equipment made it 
mandatory, in view of the needs of the services of 
many of the trades, to break down the lines of de- 
marcation between the skilled trades. Accord- 
ingly, before the UAW was recognized as the col- 
lective bargaining agent for this plant, the com- 
pany established a  classification—automation 
equipment maker and maintenance—which ac- 
tually crossed seven recognized trades: diemaker, 
machine repairer, millwright, welder, hydraulic, 
pipefitter, and tinsmith. 

When the UAW obtained recognition, there 
were already many workers so classified and re- 
ceiving the same rate as diemakers, which is the 
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highest rate of any of the seven trades involved. 
In the subsequent negotiations, the union at- 
tempted to get the support of the members to 
eliminate such classification and return the work 
to the basic skills but was unsuccessful in view of 
the rate of pay they were enjoying. 

At Cleveland, the union faced an identical situ- 
ation at time of recognition. However, it re- 
ceived some support from the membership af- 
fected and was able to eliminate the classification 
as such. In this Cleveland plant, there is an 
automation maintenance department with each 
worker classified within his trade, although the 
rate is established for the department as such. 
Again, efforts to convince the affected workers of 
the deterioration of skilled trades standards fellon 
deaf ears. 

In the Chicago stamping plant, the UAW again 
faced the same problem at time of recognition. 
Here, however, the members affected were willing 
to fight to maintain the standards of the skilled 
trades. The workers at that location are classified 
in accordance with skilled trades standards. 

The defense of the integrity of the apprentice- 
able trades against overlapping and dilution of 


journeyman standards becomes an increasingly 
important union task in the face of automation. 
Success in the performance of this task will require 
the fullest cooperation of the skilled trades workers 
themselves, who must vigorously resist manage- 
ment pressure to do work not properly a part of 
their actual respective trades. 

Management in Ford insisted in the 1955 UAW 
Master Agreement negotiations that the new 
classification structure and rates for stamping 
plants would not be effective at the Dearborn 
plant unless, and until, the skilled tradesmen 
agreed that the automation equipment maker and 
maintenance classification covered their jobs. 
The skilled tradesmen refused and were supported 
by the production workers, 50 percent of whom 
would have been eligible for an increase of 5 to 15 
cents an hour. They will have an opportunity to 
correct this in 1958 negotiations. 

If successful, a drive to reduce the number of 
journeymen employed, by overlapping in the 
skilled-trades classifications, would inevitably un- 
dermine the basic skills so that our economy would 
be left only with men who are jacks-of-all-trades 
and masters of none. 





Union Conventions, July 16 to August 15, 1958 


Date 
July 31....... 
PN BF a ktntints 


Union 
International Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
American Federation of Technical Engineers 


Place 
Montreal, Quebec 
Denver, Colo. 


July 28....... 
July 28_...-- 


Railroad Yardmasters of America_............... Chicago, Ill. 

United Glass and Ceramic Workers of North Amer- St. Louis, Mo. 
ica. 

American Newspaper Guild San Jose, Calif. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America_.... Miami, Fla. 

International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employes St. Louis, Mo. 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada. 

International Association of Fire Fighters__._.___- 

National Rural Letter Carriers’ Association (Ind.)- 


Wichita, Kans. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
State federation 


Oregon State Labor Council 
Kansas State Federation of Labor 





The Consumer Price 
Index in the 
Business Cycle 


Ewan Ciacue* 





Tue rise of the Consumer Price Index (CPI) dur- 
ing the early months of 1958 has led people to ask 
the question, Why in the midst of a business 
downturn with mounting unemployment does the 
index continue to go up? The seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment in April 1958 was 7.5 per- 
cent of the civilian labor force, the highest rate 
in the postwar period. In the 6 months since 
October 1957, unemployment had just about 
doubled. Yet in those 6 months, the Consumer 
Price Index, compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, had risen 
nearly 2 percent. What is the reason for this 
apparent paradox? 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing peculiar or 
uneconomic about the behavior of the Consumer 
Price Index thus far in this business downturn. 
Although typically the index does not rise as 
sharply under such conditions, it is not unusual 
or exceptional for it to do so. 


Economic Characteristics of the Index 


To understand the fluctuations of the Consumer 
Price Index, the public needs to understand some 
of its economic characteristics. In the first place, 
this index is a slow mover. Retail prices are 
the last to reflect the accumulation of costs (and 
value added), which have been incurred during 
the processes of production and distribution. They 
reflect the stability and the (usually) steady 
growth of consumer incomes and consumer spend- 
ing. Thus, it is not surprising that the index as a 
whole is not very responsive to changes in business 
conditions. 
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In the second place, the comprehensiveness of 
the index practically insures that many of the 
price movements within it will counterbalance and 
offset each other. The index covers the entire 
range of family buying. The Bureau estimates, 
roughly, that the average American family con- 
sumes as many as 2,000 different products or serv- 
ices. From among these, the Bureau has selected 
a sample of 300 of the more important ones. This 
sample includes over 80 foods, apparel of all kinds, 
rents, homeownership costs, public transportation, 
automobiles and their operating costs, reading and 
recreation, personal care, and so forth. Some of 
these items are commodities; others are services. 
Some are perishable; some last for years. These 
diversified commodities and services show widely 
differing price trends. 

In the third place, the major components of the 
index respond very differently to current business 
conditions. From this point of view, the whole 
index may be divided into three major groups: 
(a) Foods, (b) commodities other than foods, and 
(c) services of all kinds. 

Although foods make up somewhat less than 
one-third (30 percent) of the total index, as a 
group they are the fastest movers in the index. 
This is due in part to the seasonality of many 
food products. All the perishables, such as fresh 
fruits and vegetables, have a short harvest season. 
In the old days, many of these foods appeared on 
the market for only a few months of the year. 
Today, because of deep freezing and household 
refrigeration, nearly all of them are available 
throughout the year. And, of course, most of 
them have always been available as canned goods. 
But food prices fluctuate widely during the year. 

Most of the meats have seasonal factors in their 
prices. Heavy marketing of cattle, hogs, sheep, 
chickens, etc., take place in the spring and fall, 
at which times the increased supplies influence the 
price of meat. In addition, longer swings of meat 
prices result from the corn-hog cycle. When feed 
crops are plentiful and cheap, farmers build up 
their herds. This tends to reduce current market- 
ings of meat animals. Eventually, however, more 
animals are brought to market, and the price of 
meat falls. 


*Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 
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So, foods are responsible for many of the sharper 
fluctuations of the index, not only within the year, 
but also over a period of several years. 

Another part of the index consists of commodi- 
ties other than foods—soft goods and durables. 
Soft goods, which include such items as clothing, 
shoes, housefurnishings, household supplies, and 
gasoline, have a weight of somewhat more than 
20 percent of the total index. The group as a 
whole ordinarily shows considerable price stability. 
However, it also reflects the influence of the spring 
and fall seasons in apparel prices. These are 
usually high in March when the new spring lines 
appear and high again in September when fall 
clothing comes in. In addition, they are usually 
low each year in January and February, following 
the Christmas shopping, and in July and August, 
when summer sales take place. 

The durable-goods group consists of automobiles 
(new and used), furniture, household appliances, 
TV and radios, etc. All of these combined make 
up about 14 percent of the whole index. This 
group also has a strong seasonal element, usually 
evident toward the end of the calendar year 
when new models on many of the items are in- 
troduced. However, discounting by retailers 
begins in a month or two and accelerates during 
the model year. As a result, prices on the current 
year’s models are at their lowest in the autumn 
months just prior to the introduction of the new 
models. 

Services include items of personal care, such 
as hair cuts and permapents; streetcar fares; 
recreation items, such as movies; doctors’ fees 
and hospital costs; and gas and electricity rates. 
Their prices are heavily influenced by custom or 
established by public authority. Slow to change, 
they usually remain fixed at a given level until 
the next rise. For the past 20 years, the prices 
of the services have climbed slowly but steadily 
and they will continue to do so for some time to 
come. They usually lag behind commodity 
prices, but they can move on upward after com- 
modity prices have fallen. These service charges 
are not influenced directly or immediately by 
business fluctuations. In a long and deep depres- 
sion, they could and would fall, but in minor 
business recessions, they continue to rise, slowly 
but persistently. Since these make up nearly 
one-third of the Consumer Price Index, they 


have been an important factor in its rise in recent 
years. 


The Index in Recession Periods 


The first business depression in which the Con- 
sumer Price Index operated was that of 1920-21. 
This was in the early days of the index, when it 
was by no means as comprehensive and as ac- 
curate as it is today. Nevertheless, the essential 
behavior of the index in a business downturn is 
clearly shown in that depression. (See chart 1.) 
For simplicity of comparison, the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial production 
(seasonally adjusted) was used as a rough measure 
of business activity. In juxtaposition to that 
index, the Consumer Price Index was charted 
as a whole and as two parts—food and all items 
less food. The date of the business cycle peak, 
as determined by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research—in this depression, January 1920— 
was made the base period. The data were charted 
for a period of 30 months from the peak. 

The period 1920-21 clearly shows that, despite 
the weakening of industrial production after Feb- 
ruary 1920, the Consumer Price Index as a whole, 
and food prices particularly, rose to a seasonal 
peak in midsummer. Food prices declined rapidly 
for the next year, although they did not fall as far 
as the production index. However, the nonfood 
items did not reach a peak until the end of 1920, 
and they declined only about 10 percent in the 
next year and a half. Even then they were at the 
same level as in January 1920. So by 30 months 
after the business cycle peak, at a time when the 
production index bad risen nvarly 30 percent from 
its low, the CPI as a whole was only about 13 per- 
cent lower, and that decline was due entirely to the 
collapse of food prices. The lag of the CPI from 
mid-1921 to mid-1922 is also clearly shown. 

The business decline of 1929-33 was much more 
serious and prolonged. (See chart 1.) The busi- 
ness cycle peak was determined as June 1929. 
However, the Federal Reserve Board production 
index did not move downward until September. 
In the meantime, the CPI held firm during 1929, 
with the normal seasonal rise in food prices to a 
peak in midsummer and a normal seasonal decline 
in the autumn. It was not until the middle of 
1930, when the production index had fallen nearly 
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Chari 1. Cyclical Behavior of Consumer Price Index and Industrial Production Index 
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20 percent, that consumer prices began to decline. 
Food led on the way down. Items other than food 
followed very slowly. By the end of 1931, when 
the index of industrial production was 40 percent 
below the peak, the Consumer Price Index had 
declined less than 15 percent and the nonfood part 
of the latter index, only 7 percent. 

The 1937-38 recession was brief:but extremely 
sharp. In 1 year, from May 1937 to May 1938, 
the production index had declined by one-third. 
Yet the Consumer Price Index at that time went 
down only about 3 percent, and that due wholly to 
an 8-percent decline in food prices. The nonfood 
items were not affected at all. 

In other words, the Consumer Price Index 
spanned the entire recession and recovery period 
from the summer of 1937 to the end of 1939 with 
hardly any decline at all. This particular business 
cycle illustrates better than any other the inherent 
stability of the overall index. In a short recession, 
regardless of depth, the index is scarcely affected. 

The same general picture is shown by the 1948- 
49 business recession. At that time, the produc- 
tion index fell about 10 percent, then climbed 
about 25 percent in less than a year. Yet, the 
Consumer Price Index responded very little to the 
decline and lagged on the rise, even though it was 
stimulated by heavy consumer buying after the 
outbreak in Korea. Practically all of the decline 
and much of the subsequent rise of the index was 
due to food prices. 

Likewise, in 1953-54, a 10-percent decline in in- 
dustrial production produced no effect whatever on 
the CPI. Food prices weakened a little in late 
1954 and during 1955; but the rest of the index was 
firm throughout the whole period. 


Comparison of Nonfood Components. Some further 
light is thrown on the behavior of the Consumer 
Price Index when the nonfood components are 
separated into (a) durable goods, (b) nondurable 
goods, excluding foods, and (c) all services, and 
their price movements compared. The slow but 
steady climb of the costs of services in 1948-49 and 
1953-54 is clearly evident in chart 2. The costs, 
though still lagging behind other parts of the index, 
were gradually catching up. On the other hand, 
the commodities, both soft goods and durables, 
did respond to business declines. 

In 1948-49, durables, such as automobiles and 
appliances, were still in short supply, and their 


Chart 2. Cyclical Behavior of Selected Consumer 
Price Index Components and the Index of Industrial 
Production 
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Reserve System; 
prices did not come down much. (There were no 
discounts on automobiles in those days.) The 
nondurables, after the boom years 1946-47, weak- 
ened considerably more, although their prices re- 
covered sharply after the Korean conflict began. 
In 1953-54, it was the durables which responded 
more sensitively to the business decline. At that 
time, retail discounts began to appear; they spread 
widely during 1955 when business recovery wag 
proceeding rapidly. 


The Index in 1957-58 


In the light of this history, the Consumer Price 
Index since the summer of 1957 has been behaving 
according to pattern, with one following excep- 
tion. Services are continuing their slow but 
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steady upward climb. Not only are these governed 
largely by law and custom, as indicated earlier, 
but they also contain a large element of wages in 
the final service price. Unless the business decline 
goes so deep and lasts so long that wages begin to 
fall, there is no likelihood of a decline in the prices 
of the services. These prices could, of course, rise 
and level off, which they may do in a year or so, 
for they have now caught up with the general level 
of commodity prices. 

Likewise, commodity prices during 1958 have 
been responding to poorer business by declining. 
Both new and used cars dropped in price. New 
cars reached their last peak in November 1957 
and have declined since. Used car prices gradu- 
ally strengthened from the spring of 1956 to the 
autumn of 1957, but have gone down since that 
time. All kinds of household appliances are being 
offered at larger discounts. Some appliance com- 
panies abandoned “fair trade” pricing. Soft- 
goods prices held fairly firm before Easter, but 
signs of weakening followed, with the summer 
sales still ahead. 

The important factor in the continued rise of 
the price index since the summer of 1957 has been 
the sharp and persistent rise in food prices. This, 
in turn, has been due to two factors, one short 
range and the other longer range. 

The short. range factor is the bad weather of 
1958—the freezes, snows, and excessive rains. 
Many early fruit and vegetable crops have been 
badly damaged; in some sections of the country, 
entirely lost. This has caused a marked shortage 
of supplies. People must eat; so while house- 
wives do shop around from store to store, and 
substitute one vegetable for another, they will buy 


something. Some are switching to canned goods, 
as is shown by the rise in the prices of these items. 

However, this factor is strictly temporary. As 
each month goes by, additional supplies of fresh 
vegetables will reach the markets, and the present 
high prices for these items will break. This occurs 
every summer, and 1958 should be no exception. 
When enough local crops come to market, the 
fruit and vegetable prices will fall. In most 
years, falling prices of fruits and vegetables bring 
the entire food index down with them. 

But this year, there is a longer range factor 
working on another part of the family’s food 
basket—meat, poultry, and fish. While these 
items vary seasonally (rising from spring to 
autumn and falling from autumn to spring, as 
previously described), they also respond to eco- 
nomic conditions in agriculture; and the present 
year finds agriculture in a recovery period. The 
prices of farm products, and especially meats, 
reached bottom in the winter of 1955-56. Cattle 
and hogs were cheap; feeds were expensive. So 
farmers sold their herds. The drouth in 1956 
contributed further to this result. Hence, meat, 
except poultry, became scarce. The amount of 
pork in cold storage declined by one-third. Con- 
ditions in 1958 are reversed. Meat prices are 
high and farmers are building up their herds. | 
Fewer meat animals are marketed for slaughter. _ 

So meat prices may rise seasonally for a few 
months. But by September and October, heavier 
marketings of the animals now being fed should 
lower meat prices. Meat is a major item in 
family outlays for food. ‘Therefore, falling meat 
prices could bring about a decline in the Con- 
sumer Price Index as a whole. 





GE’s Experience 
with Comprehensive 
Health Insurance 


E. S. WILLIs* 





THE STEADY SEARCH for sounder, more effective 
ways of protecting and restoring human health 
spawns innovation not only in medical practice, 
procedures, and drugs, but in other fields as well. 
Insurance is one of these, where new ways are 
constantly being sought to guard against the 
economic hazards of accidents and illness. 

Among the various kinds of health insurance, 
a relatively new form called “comprehensive” is 
expanding in coverage at a greater rate than any 
other. In the 2 years ended with 1956, coverage 
of comprehensive expanded more than 25 times, 
as the number of insured rose from 51,000 to 
1,413,000. In 1954, the Life Insurance Association 
of America reported new group comprehensive 
policies totaling only 100. In 1955, the total 
jumped to 600, and in 1956 to 1,790. Preliminary 
data indicate that this explosive rate of growth 
not only continued but accelerated during the 
year 1957, so that by year end there were at least 
7,400 group comprehensive policies in force.' 

Comprehensive insurance differs in important 
respects from both the basic coverage provided 
under the most prevalent hospital-surgical plans 
or insurance and from the major medical or 
catastrophe protection which is often superim- 
posed on the basic plans. Comprehensive can be 
viewed as meeting the essential objectives of both 
in a single policy which generally covers what both 


the basic and the major medical policies provide, | 


plus additional areas in some cases, although it 
intentionally does not, in most cases, cover certain 
initial amounts (usually small) of the individual’s 
medical and hospital expenses. 


The General Electric Plan 


In November 1955, the General Electric Co. 
offered comprehensive coverage to its employees 
and their dependents. The company’s under- 
lying philosophy in proposing this plan was that 
the purpose of health insurance is not to relieve 
the insured of all concern for the cost of medical 
care, but rather to spread the risk of medical bills, 
to protect the insured against undue financial 
strain, and at the same time, to maintain his 
interest in seeing that charges are reasonable and 
service adequate to meet his needs. The company 
does not believe that health insurance must cover 
every little bill, but considers this concept both 
unworkable and akin to the idea that health care 
costs are somehow so special that they must be 
wholly subsidized. For this reason, the compre- 
hensive coverage does not provide for reimburse- 
ment of the first dollar of medical bills each year, 
but does take hold and provide benefits for either 
large bills or for a total of small bills in a year 
that has mounted beyond the low deductibles. 


Coverage. In 1957, some 260,000 GE employees, 
or about 99 percent of the total, were covered by 
comprehensive insurance, plus an estimated 500,- 
000 dependents, a total of more than three-quarters 
of a million individuals. More than 100 separate 
union contracts (with affiliates of more than 49 
national unions) covering General Electric em- 
ployees call for this insurance. 


Provisions. In general terms, the way the GE 
comprehensive plan works is this: Once an indi- 
vidual has spent an initial deductible amount of 
not more than $50 a year ($25 in many cases) for 
medical care, the insurance reimburses him for 75 
to 100 percent of expenses across almost the entire 
range of medical treatment, whether in a hospital, 
the doctor’s office, or at home. Benefits per indi- 
vidual can run to $7,500 a year or $15,000 over a 
lifetime. The coverage sets up no surgical or 
medical fee schedules, but provides reimbursement 
for medical charges that are “reasonable, neces- 
sary, and customary.” Similarly, there are no 
fixed fee schedules for hospital room and board 
*Consultant, Employee Benefits, General] Electric Co. 


1See Employee Benefit Plan Review Research Report (Chicago, 
Charles D. Spencer Associates, Inc., April 1958). 
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(payment being based on the particular hospital’s 
semiprivate rate), nor are there schedules for 
hospital special services. 

Thus, from the company’s point of view, the 
distinguishing features of this insurance plan 
include: 

1. The absence of rigid medical fee and hospital 
rate schedules. 

2. The breadth of coverage, which extends 
beyond the limits of hospitalization and surgery to 
drugs, home and office medical care, private-duty 
nursing, even at home, and many other costs. 
This is one of the most noteworthy characteristics 
of comprehensive. Diagnostic X-ray, and rental 
of special therapeutic equipment, for example, are 
covered. So is psychiatric treatment, although 
at a reduced reimbursement rate for nondisabling 
cases. It is flexible enough to permit inclusion of 


any type of health protection deemed feasible and 
desirable. 

3. The deductible features, under which the 
patient is required to pay a small initial amount of 
his annual medical care costs (the first $25 for 
hospitalization, surgery, or diagnostic X-ray, or 


$50 for all other medical expense, but in no event 
more than $50 per person) before the insurance 
pays benefits. This feature, which corresponds 
to that in automobile collision insurance, is 
designed to eliminate the small, routine claims 
that inflate administrative costs and can be 
budgeted without insurance. 

4. High individual benefit ceilings, up to $7,500 
in a year and $15,000 in a lifetime. Even this 
$15,000 limit can be reinstated in many cases. 

5. The coinsurance feature, under which the 
patient pays a share (usually 15 to 25 percent) of 
his costs above the deductibles, while the insur- 
ance pays the bulk of such costs. This is designed 
to give the patient a continuing interest in both 
the amount and the cost of the care he receives, 
and to guard against unnecessary hospitalization 
and treatment.? 

6. Of particular importance, the insurance helps 
to insure normal doctor-patient relationships. It 
sets up no limits or restrictions on the insured on 
his choice of a physician, surgeon, or nurse or in 
his choice of the hospital in which he is cared for 
as long as these are appropriately licensed under 
applicable laws. Further, the coverage deals with 
expenses as they might normally be incurred and 
does not in any way undertake to modify medical 


practice patterns or the fees normally charged. 
In this whole area, the only stipulation is that 
services rendered are necessary and that the fees 
of the physician be the regular or customary ones 
for the services being provided. 


Cost. The cost of General Electric’s plan com- 
pares favorably with that of conventional health 
insurance, largely because the coinsurance feature 
and the small deductibles reduce the number, 
and consequently the administration costs, of 
small, readily budgetable claims, thereby tending 
to offset the added costs involved in the broader 
coverage and higher benefit ceilings. Data on the 
cost of the GE plan for 1955, 1956, and 1957 are 
shown in table 1. 

There are substantial differences in the costs 
for 1955 and those for 1956 and 1957. The 1955 
data reflect for the most part the prior (1950) plan, 
whereas the 1956 and 1957 data reflect the initial 
experience and modified employee contributions 
under the comprehensive plan which went into 
effect on November 1, 1955, for practically all 
employees. 

General Electric’s plan is a part of a broader 
insurance package which includes life insurance 
equal to double an employee’s annual earnings, 
coverage providing a total benefit for accidental 
death equal to triple his normal annual earnings, 
and sickness and accident insurance providing 
benefits of 50 percent of average weekly pay up 
to $85 a week for 26 weeks. For this package, 
including the comprehensive coverage, the em- 
ployee’s cost is 0.9 percent of his current normal 
straight-time earnings for individual coverage, 
and 2 percent of the first $5,000 of earnings each 
year for dependent medical expense and ma- 
ternity coverage. Thus, an employee making 
$4,800 a year would pay $3.60 a month for per- 
sonal coverage and another $8 a month for his 
dependents. 

These employee contributions for the whole 
insurance package compare with the so-called 
“manual rates” for comparable comprehensive 
health insurance alone of about $4 for individual 


2 Many of the complaints leveled at standard basic plans charge that by 
not providing out-of-hospital coverage for medica] services that are covered 
in a hospital and by paying “first dollar” benefits in a hospital, much un- 
necessary hospitalization and needless expense is induced. Some doctors 
admit that they frequently succumb to a patient’s demand for hospital con- 
finement to obtain diagnostic services solely because the patient is not other- 
wise eligible for benefits. 
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coverage and another $9.50 for dependent cov- 
erage, or a total of $13.50 a month for full family 
coverage. The actual billed rates, of course, will 
vary with the makeup of any particular group 
insured. 


Benefits. There is, of course, no typical illness or 
accident, and hence no typical case or standard 
against which to measure the operation of dif- 
ferent health insurance plans. However, from a 
few sample cases some idea may be derived as to 
. the performance of different plans where serious 
disabilities are involved. 

In one case, a woman employee insured under 
General Electric’s comprehensive plan required 
surgery for a breast tumor. Although she was 
hospitalized only 3 days, her total expenses came 
to $1,387. Of this, her comprehensive insurance 
paid 80 percent, or $1,113. Her comprehensive 
insurance covered most of the physician’s charges 
of $782 and the more than $500 in drugs and 
medicines purchased over a period of a year 
and a half, whereas a standard basic hospital- 
surgical coverage would have at most reimbursed 
her for the physician’s visits only during the 3-day 
hospital stay and for none of the drugs purchased 
outside the hospital. 

Another case involved a GE employee’s 8- 
year-old daughter who fell in the street while 
riding her bicycle and suffered a traumatic fracture 
of the liver. At last report, the employee had 
incurred $3,728 of expense; of this, his compre- 
hensive insurance had reimbursed him $3,084, 
or 83 percent of the total. More than $800 of 
the expense was for private-duty nursing, none of 


TABLE 1. 


which would be reimbursable under a standard 
basic plan, while an additional $542 was spent 
for blood which is not covered under most service- 
type plans. 

A particularly serious case involved an em- 
ployee’s young wife who has been subjected to 
major surgery 5 times over a period of 18 months, 
in an attempt to correct an unusual organic dis- 
order. Total medical expense incurred to date, 
including 220 days of hospitalization, is $14,202. 
The comprehensive insurance has reimbursed the 
employee $11,304, or 80 percent of the total ex- 
pense. This is several times the amount which 
could have been paid by a standard basic hospital- 
surgical plan. Much of the difference is ac- 
counted for by the fact that the comprehensive 
coverage is flexible and broad enough to provide 
for the very involved (and costly) surgery in this 
case, as well as several thousands of dollars in ex- 
pense for private-duty nursing and doctor’s visits, 
and that it paid benefits for the full periods of 
hospital confinement rather than for a particular 
number of days (such as 31 or 70), as under basic 
hospitalization plans. 

These examples, of course, relate only to serious 
disabilities and high costs. Where a lesser dis- 
ability and a lower cost is involved, occasionally 
standard coverages may provide greater dollar 
benefits if only hospitalization and surgery are 
involved. 

Table 2, covering payments for some relatively 
more routine disahilities, shows what comprehen- 
sive coverage paid and what would have been paid 
by General Electric’s predecessor plan, a standard 
hospital-surgical program offering $10 maximum a 


Costs and participation under the General Electric insurance plan, 1955-57 ' 
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day for hospital room and board, up to $700; 
hospital special services up to $100 in full plus 75 
percent of the next $2,000; a $175 maximum surgi- 
cal schedule; and up to $3 a day for physicians’ 
attendence in hospital for employees but not 
dependents. 

Although these cases were selected at random, 
all show payments under the company’s new plan 
equal to or greater than payments under the 
former plan, installed in 1950. The extra amounts 
paid by the new plan generally reflect its broader 
coverage, extending to physicians’ services out of 
hospital, to nursing, and to drugs bought outside 
of the hospital. There are, of course, cases in 
which the old first-dollar coverage would pay more. 
But in cases where insurance is most needed be- 
cause the costs are not readily budgetable, the 
comprehensive coverage almost always provides 
higher reimbursement. Obviously in areas such 
as physicians’ and nurses’ fees and the cost of 
drugs and other out-of-hospital expenses, it pro- 
vides protection not available at all in a standard 
basic plan, and it will provide such protection 
sooner (i. e., after $50) than the usual superim- 
posed major medical plan, which would pay only 
after a $100 or higher deductible. 

The average GE comprehensive payment per 
employee claimant in 1956 was $242, indicating 
that it is not just a catastrophe plan. Of the total 
medical compensated expenses in 1956 (the first 
full year for which statistics are available), about 
29 percent represented payment for costs not 
covered under most hospital-surgical plans, as 


TaBLE 2. Reimbursement for selected disabilities under the 
1955 comprehensive h insurance plan and the 1950 
basic hospital surgical plan' of the General Electric Co. 
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TaB.e 3. Percent distribution of benefits under the General 
Electric Co. comprehensive insurance plan, by number of 
claimants and amount of payments, 1956 ! 
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claims in maternity cases, which accounted for about 
seventh of all claims. In maternity cases, @ fiat benefit is paid—-$150 for 
normal deli ee nS ee 


shown in the last five items of the following 
tabulation: 
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Norte: Excludes claims in maternity cases. 


Table 3 shows the percent distribution of claims 
payments and average benefit per claimant in 
1956, exclusive of maternity cases. Claims were 
filed by 223 out of every 1,000 employees and there 
were 511 dependent claims for every 1,000 em- 
ployees insured for dependent coverage. The 
frequency of hospitalization for employees only 
was 91 of every 1,000; while the duration of hos- 
pital stay averaged 7.5 days for the employees. 


Company Evaluation of the Plan 


When General Electric’s comprehensive cover- 
age was first offered, in November 1955, consider- 
able fear was expressed by many outside the 
company that the absence of fixed fee schedules 
for physicians’ and surgeons’ services would lead 
to widespread abuse through inflation of charges. 
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This-has not materialized. From 1953, when GE 
had in effect a hospital-surgical plan containing a 
$175 maximum surgical fee schedule, through 
1956, when no schedule was in effect for the com- 
prehensive plan, the average surgical charge rose 
by only 2.8 percent—well under the increase in 
the national average for surgical fees as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The company’s favorable experience may well 
be attributable, at least in part, to the diligent 
efforts of many county medical societies to prevent 
abuse of such flexible broad coverage plans and 
also to numerous meetings between local company 


officials and medical groups to explain the working 
of the new plan and win support for it. 

Two years is, of course, too short a testing 
period in which to develop final judgments as to 
the degree to which a new, extensive program in 
such a complex area as that of health care is 
meeting its objectives. But at this point, the 
available evidence leads General Electric to con- 
clude that its comprehensive coverage is giving its 
employees the kind and extent of protection they 
need without upsetting any existing patterns of 
medical care, and that the current rapid rate of 
growth of this kind of insurance in industry is 
likely to continue in the years shead. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





A Labor View 
of Health Insurance 


Eprror’s Norre.—The article which follows was 
excerpted from a paper presented by Jerome 
Pollack, Program Consultant, Social Security 
Department, United Automobile Workers, be- 
fore the Annual Group Luncheon, Health In- 
surance Association of America, on February 
17, 1958, at Chicago.* Minor word and style 
changes have been made and the points at which 
portions of the text have been omitted are not 
indicated. 


THe GrowTH of voluntary health insurance is 
usually called “phenomenal’”—which probably 
means that it took even its most ardent supporters 
by surprise. As voluntary health insurance grew, 
it won an increasing measure of support on all 
sides, including Jabor. It could not have grown 
so fast without such support. Even before any 
substantial employer contributions were in pros- 
pect, labor supported arrangements to purchase 
health insurance and occasionally had to insist on 
the right of payroll deductions to facilitate the 
purchase. Ten years ago, health insurance was 
established as a proper field for collective bargain- 
ing, setting off a wave of negotiations for health 
benefits that has not yet subsided. There is 
hardly a labor-management negotiation in which 
a health insurance plan is not brought up for 
improvement. Labor spokesmen continued to 
support a governmental program but, in testimony 
before the President’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation in 1952, for the first time, 
expressed equal concern over improvement of the 
existing plans. Voluntary health insurance had 
won a de facto recognition. 

That labor still has many reservations and crit- 
icisms about voluntary health insurance is no 
secret. But labor also has very much at stake in 
the protection on which a majority of the people 
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depend. In working to improve the existing 
plans, it has strengthened voluntary health insur- 
ance and helped give it a favorable climate in 
which to grow. 


Current Status of Health Insurance 


In spite of what most people would concede to 
be substantial progress, the protection is still very 
limited. The insurance is largely confined to 
hospitalized illness, which, even if fully paid, 
would leave untouched about two-thirds of health 
care. We may respect the 70-percent enrollment 
as a great achievement, but still speculate whether 
a legislative program wouldn’t have started with 
an even greater enrollment. We have reason to 
wonder whether the risk-sharing base may not 
have been made too narrow, keeping important 
segments of the population out of insurance and 
forcing reduced benefits on many of the insured. 
Health insurance is still regarded too narrowly 
as an employee benefit and is too closely tied to 
employment. 

The initial leadership was taken by the hospitals. 
They were anxious to provide a mechanism to 
help patients pay for care and were ready to offer 
service benefits in return. They adopted new 
principles, applying insurance methods to pro- 
viding services rather than replacing financial 
losses. And when accused of violating classic 
insurance principles, they replied that they were 
not in the insurance business at all, but were 
rather prepaying care. 

The medical societies organized community 
plans along similar lines. Although they were 
anxious to avert legislation and wanted to offer 
some kind of alternative, there was nevertheless 
a great deal of resistance in their ranks to such 
“social experiments,’”’ even under medical sponsor- 
ship. They were afraid of interference in medical 
practice and didn’t want third parties intruding 
in their financial affairs. 


“Copies of the full text may be obtained from the UAW Social Security 
Department, 8000 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14, Mich. 
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President David B. Allman of the American 
‘Medical Association recently declared that we are 
approaching a crucial period.'’ Health insurance 
is now in transition. It is beginning to experience 
uncertainty as to its present role and ultimate 
vocation. It is also outgrowing its early concepts 
and methods. Without exception, the early plans 
are running into difficulty. The demand for 
broader protection has become more insistent 
than the pressure to hold to past limits. On the 
basis of its present growth, if no unforeseen 
circumstances arise, health insurance will prob- 
ably double in volume within the next 5 to 10 
years. Plans that now cover less than one-third 
of total family health expenditures will probably 
be paying an average of two-thirds and some will 
pay even more. 


Developmental Crisis 
In the last 10 years, insurance spread from a 


little over one-fourth of all private expenditures for 
hospitalization to about 60 percent. This could 


hardly have happened without radically altering 


the financing of hospital care. In the same period, 
the per capita expenditure for hospital care has 
more than doubled and, recently, hospital costs 
have been going up at an accelerated rate. 

For a time, labor was not especially concerned 
with the rising cost. The impressive improve- 
ments in hospital care were bound to cost money. 
If it were merely a matter of accepting higher 
cost as a fact of life, however disagreeable they 
might find it, consumers would have to reconcile 
themselves to higher rates under the full-payment 
plans and higher surcharges under those with 
limited benefits. But evidence is piling up that 
the insurance itself contributes to excessive cost. 

An exploratory study in Michigan found faulty 
utilization of the hospital in as many as one-third 
of the admissions involving third-party payments 
and accounting for almost one-fifth of the total 
cost. This pioneer study might not have been 
exact but it presented a disturbing picture—of 
overstay in 1 out of 6 cases, of admissions for 


1 See Medicine’s Role in Financing Health Care Costs (in Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Nov. 23, 1957, p. 1573). 

? An Opinion Study of Prepaid Medical Care Coverage (Lansing, Michigan 
State Medical Society, 1957). 

+L. 8. Rosenfeld, F. Goldmann, L. A. Kaprio, Reasons for Prolonged 
Hospital Stay (in Journal of Chronic Diseases, August 1957, pp. 141-152). 
a. An Opinion Study of Prepaid Medical Care Coverage, op. cit., pp. C-52, 


diagnosis only in 1 out of 9, and even of admissions 
only for convenience. There was faulty utilization 
under all types of insurance: the full-payment 
plans were only slightly worse.” 

Last year, a study in Boston found that more 
than two-fifths of the patients who had already 
been in the hospital for 30 or more days did not 


-require active treatment in the hospital, although 


many needed other types of care.* 

Doctors have known and stated that “a great 
many trivial ailments are being hospitalized which 
would almost never be hospitalized if the patient 
did not have insurance”; that it has become “too 
easy for hospitals to make needless charges or 
overcharges when they are never challenged”; 
that “paid ‘watch dogs’ in every community 
would save . . . millions.’’ * 

Workers are now concerned with an out-of-hand 
trend. Even if premiums were cut in half, each 
half being shared by the employees and by indus- 
try, the half now costs more than the earlier whole. 
Surgical insurance is on an even more troubled 
and uncertain footing. Most surgical benefits are 
on an indemnity basis. Consumers have not been 
enthusiastic about indemnity, even where neces- 
sity dictated its adoption, because it places limits 
on the insurer’s liability but leaves the insured 
exposed to risks that have no ceiling. The use of 
indemnities to help defray, rather than meet, the 
cost of care has merit only if the indemnity is 
given full credit in setting a proper fee for the 
service. Other forms of insurance are used to 
replace losses in an open market; medical insur- 
ance is almost always paid to a physician already 
chosen, who has already performed the service, 
and who by tradition sets his fee according to 
ability to pay. 

It is true that most insured benefit schedules 
were never negotiated with the medical societies 
and that physicians are free to charge more. It is 
also true that from persons earning more than the 
prevailing low-income limits under medical society 
plans, doctors are not obligated to accept the fees 
as full payment. Nevertheless, the simple fact is 
that surgical insurance benefits are not receiving 
as much weight in setting the total fee as out-of- 
pocket payments, and this is a weakness that 
impairs and imperils surgical insurance. 

If health insurance is running into difficulty 
with the two most readily insured segments of 
care, what will happen when we add on a large 
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scale the office visit, X-ray, and laboratory, where 
the existence of insurance is bound to increase 
utilization even more than in elective surgery, 
nursing, prosthetics, and so on? 


Changes in Progress 


Four trends are already quite clear in health 
insurance. First: There is an unmistakable move- 
ment toward more inclusive care. This issue is 
no longer one of making a spectacular showing 
with limited benefits. The consumer is looking 
for adequate protection and the best possible 
programing to meet his needs. 

Second: Attention is beginning to be paid to 
serious health needs. Newer plans are covering 
illnesses for years, where earlier benefits had 
expired after months. 

Third: There is a movement toward benefits 
that either provide full payment or come much 
closer to assuring it. 

Fourth: There is a movement toward new con- 
trols which are essential if benefits are to be 
broadened, extended, and brought closer to full 
payment. 

Major medical insurance is the most con- 
spicuous example of these trends.’ Whatever the 
ultimate verdict as to its merit, major medical 
insurance will be credited with having seized 
leadership when conventional plans were fearful 
of venturing further and having helped open up 
the present stage of health insurance. 

Why then is labor critical? Working people 
are worried about the resurgence of charges that 
deter people from getting care. The working 
man has greater difficulty in meeting such charges 
than the management people on whom major 
medical was tried. Nor is labor convinced that 
deterrent charges are needed. The existing com- 
prehensive full-payment plans have not had to 
fight off demands for necessary care as a serious 
problem. On the contrary, they have found it 
difficult to get enough people to avail themselves 
of medical benefits in the interest of prevention 
and early diagnosis. 

A great many small claims can be eliminated 
through very high deductibles, but the result 
would not comprise a very marketable or worth- 
while coverage. It would relegate insurance to 
the minor role of standby protection against 
financial hardship. If the demand for covering 


both small and large claims is to be met, insurance 
will have to find ways of overcoming the adverse 
ratio of administrative to claim cost. 

Broader coverage must be accompanied by 
broader controls. Major medical recognizes the 
need for such controls, but imposes them primarily 
on only one of the parties concerned—the 
patient—and relies mainly on economic rather 
than medical means of controlling cost. Labor 
fears that for lack of adequate controls, the cost 
of this new coverage may get out of hand in a 
few years, and that pressures will arise to retreat 
from more comprehensive protection, not because 
it was truly uninsurable, but because proper 
safeguards were not taken. 

A few medical societies are embarking on greatly 
improved programs. Fully paid surgical services, 
in-hospital medical attendance, and related care 
are being offered for families earning up to $7,500 
a year, a level of income that could permit the 
great majority of subscribers to draw service 
benefits. The family knows in advance whether 
it is entitled to full payment according to the 
breadwinner’s rate of pay. Through relative 
value fee schedules, an attempt is being made to 
eliminate some of the inequities in the fees paid. 
The range of benefits is being expanded. Some 
of the newer benefits may require payment by 
the patient, but annual limits and the fees for 
the entire service are being set by the medical 
society. Most important, local and State medical 
review commitiees are being set up to police the 
plans, whose authority will go beyond the receipt 
and disposition of complaints. 

A more rapid growth of group practice prepay- 
ment plans is also likely. The rate of growth 
of such plans is inherently slower than that of 
reimbursement plans because, in addition to the 
insurance functions, they have to assume many 
additional burdens in establishing facilities and 
in setting up service organizations to provide 
care. Labor is very sympathetic to group prac- 
tice plans which are in the tradition of the health 
centers operated by various unions for a great 
many years. Labor is going to protect group 
practice plans against unfair attacks and encourage 


5 The term “major medical,’’ as used here, denotes the broad category of 
health insurance plans which provide benefits for a wide range of health 
services up to 3 Jarge maximum amount, but require the insured to pay for 
the initial costs through deductible provisions and thereafter for a percentage 
of the remaining costs under coinsurance provisions. 
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physicians and consumers to try to develop 
contemporary plans of this type. However, 
labor is not inclined to coerce people into joining 
closed panel plans. On the contrary, most unions 
are likely to insist that every individual be 
given a choice between a plan offering free choice 
of physician and a group practice plan where 
available. 


Developing Standards 


Although health insurance started out with the 
intention of not intervening in medical practice, 
experience has shown that insurance inescapably 
influences practice. Insurance affects whether a 
service will be performed: people who have in- 
surance, whether classified by age, income, or 
other variables, consistently use more care than 
the uninsured. Insurance influences when a 
service will be performed: everyone who has 
examined the workings of waiting periods can 
confirm this point. Insurance affects who will 


perform the service: everyone who has seen the 
efforts of chiropractors to be written into insur- 
ance plans and the recent development of separate 
plans by nonmedical practitioners can confirm 


this. Insurance affects where a service will be 
performed: that it can induce hospitalization is 
now widely acknowledged. And it affects how 
well a service will be performed. 

In time, insurance will have to recognize that it 
must reinforce good practice and not assume an 
isolation that it cannot really maintain. This 
calls for a different set of standards in developing 
health insurance programs. It means that certain 
provisions should be adopted because they encour- 
age good medical practice, and others rejected 
because they stimulate bad practice. There al- 
ready are benefit provisions expressly intended to 
influence practice, but these are largely negative 
in intent. 

A properly designed system of health insurance 
with any chance for survival can be devised only 
out of a deep understanding of medical care. 
There are some indications of a much greater 
willingness on the part of physicians to assume 
leadership in health insurance than had been 
hitherto supposed. In a very important survey 
of doctor opinion by the Michigan Medical Society, 
8 out of 10 doctors agreed that supervisory con- 
trols should be placed over the rendering of medical 
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care under insurance plans. As many as 45 per- 
cent of the doctors said that such controls should 
be exercised by a combined board of lay persons 
and doctors. Moreover, the doctors felt that the 
controls should be distributed among all of the 
parties involved—38 percent said they should be 
concentrated on the doctor, 32 percent on the 
hospital, and 30 percent indicated the patient. 
Such controls are in line with what medicine has 
done in such matters as medical education and 
in its campaigns to improve the standards of 
practice. It is not inconceivable that medicine 
should attempt to do for medical insurance what 
it has done in medical education and practice. 
If the voluntary system has one undisputed ad- 
vantage over a legislative one, it is its great flex- 
ibility and latitude for experimentation. Shouldn’t 
there be experimentation to provide for preventive 
care, rather than assume its uninsurability? 
Shouldn’t there be experimentation to determine 
just how far voluntary insurance can go in covering 
the uninsured, rather than some of the apologies 
we hear of assumed limitations? Shouldn’t there 
be experimentation with broadening the base of 
risk sharing? Shouldn’t we be devising improved 
fee schedules and developing other methods of re- 
imbursement instead of listening to the old com- 
plaints about the inequities and weaknesses of fee 
schedules or abandoning them without developing 
something better? Couldn’t a conventional health 
insurance system experiment to see what might be 
accomplished by encouraging and working with a 
good diagnostic setup? Good medicine begins, if 
not with prevention, at least with good diagnosis. 
Health insurance in our country is a private 
social insurance system with characteristics of both 
private and social insurance. There is little point 
in lamenting either that it is not private enough 
or not public enough. There have been programs 
established under legislation that have done 
nothing beyond financing a given volume of care 
with insufficient regard for quality and value. 
There have been elements of compulsion in the 
voluntary plans that were never anticipated. We 
are no longer providing benefits as a “nice thing”’ 
that management does for its employees. We are 
dealing with benefits regarded as a necessity of life 
in modern times and financed out of production 
as a right of employees. They don’t come free to 
the employee who has to allocate wages for them. 
And industry has a contractual obligation to con- 
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tribute, much as it does in social insurance. True, 
a voluntary system has much greater flexibility 
and autonomy, but these have not been unmiti- 
gated advantages. 


Future Patterns 


There is no inevitable pattern that health insur- 
ance must follow. What we do will determine the 
future course both of health insurance and of 
medical practice. It will determine whether insur- 
ance principles will be followed or abandoned. It 
will determine the extent and nature of govern- 
mental participation. 


If voluntary insurance fails to cover enough 
people, if it permits serious gaps that lead toward 
more Government medicine, if it fails to provide 
good enough forms of protection, if it fails to offer 
good value by permitting an unwarranted inflation 
in the cost of care, if it fails to assume responsible 
rules of conduct, if it fails to spread risks broadly 
enough, making it extremely difficult for poor 
risks to obtain coverage, then voluntary health 
insurance will be vulnerable to the pressures that 
will inevitably arise in a democratic society. On 
the other hand, it would be extremely difficult 
to convince people that a rational and well-func- 
tioning system should be replaced. 





A resolution favoring the principle of universal workmen’s health insur- 
ance was passed by the eleventh regular and the eighth biennial convention 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, held at Toronto, Canada, 


October 3-8, 1921. 


The resolution recommended that any proposed plans should include medi- 
cal and financial aid of a liberal character, strong financial pressure to prevent 
illness, and democratic supervision and direction with adequate labor repre- 
sentation, and should not permit commercial insurance companies ‘‘to reap 
profits from the illness of the toilers.” 


—Commercial Telegraphers’ Resolution on Health Insurance (in Monthly Labor 


Review, February 1922, p. 160). 





The AFL-CIO Workmen’s 
Compensation Conference 


Epriror’s Note.—The first nationwide conference 
by the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to consider 
needed improvements in workmen’s compen- 
sation laws was held in Washington on April 
15-17, 1958. Excerpted below are two papers 
selected from those presented at the meeting. 
For easier reading, minor changes in wording 
have been made and suspension marks to 
show deletions have not been indicated. 





Governmental Responsibility in 
Workmen’s Compensation Programs 


In THE FIFTY YEARS since [the first] workmen’s 
compensation laws the progress in those laws— 
in streamlined administration, in coverage, in 
adequate benefit payment, in keeping the laws up 
with the changing times—has been inadequate 
to the growing needs of our industrial democracy. 

We may feel somewhat differently about the 
best ways to get the needed improvement but 
that in no way need affect our agreement on prin- 
ciple. I do not believe that our approaches are 
or should be rock-ribbed. I do not believe they 
are mutually exclusive, but comprise a wide 
area of basic agreement. 

It is helpful—to gain perspective and estimate 
future developments—to recall that from its 
inception this program has exhibited traits char- 
acteristic of our developing national attitudes 
toward social progress. The problem, as with 
other social problems, is that our needs have 
outraced the instrument created to fill them. 
The two areas of concern—Federal and State— 
involve different responsibilities and different 
attitudes of approach. 

On the Federal side, substantial improvements 
have been made in the Longshoremen’s and Har- 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act and in the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 


For real progress in the field of workmen’s 
compensation, however, we must look to the 
States, where the main burden lies. There has 
been vast improvement in State laws; there re- 
main obvious inadequacies. 

In 1955, we witnessed a major resurgence of 
action. Of the 45 State and 3 territorial legis- 
latures that met that year, all but 3 passed laws 
relating to workmen’s compensation. All but 
11 strengthened provisions affecting the benefits 
paid to injured workers. Last year, 45 State and 
3 territorial legislatures met in regular session 
and enacted well over 200 laws relating to work- 
men’s compensation. Major benefit increases 
were approved in 29 States. 

After 2 legislative years, distinguished by such 
action in this field, where do we now stand? 
Measured against the goals set for the program, 
there is still a long way to go. 

Generally, knowledged persons and agencies 
in this field, such as the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, 


. agree that the objectives of workmen’s compen- 


sation should include: 

1. Full coverage, regardless of the type and 
number of employees. This is a matter of simple 
justice. In terms of pain, personal suffering, 
personal loss, reduction in opportunity, and pri- 
vation, there is no difference between human 
beings. 

2. Full medical benefits, and the use of advisory 
medical panels to supervise medical care programs. 
An injured worker should be entitled to unlimited 
medical care, including any allied medical services 
and treatment necessary. The advisory medical 
panel we see as an instrument to facilitate changes 
in doctor, hospital, or other facility, where neces- 
sary, to make sure that the injured man or woman 
gets the proper treatment at the proper place. 

3. Maximum weekly cash benefits of not less 
than two-thirds of the average gross weekly 
wages of all covered employees in the State. The 
maximum weekly benefit for temporary-total dis- 
ability is still some distance below this desired 
statutory percentage because of the dollar limita- 
tions on maximum payments. It is estimated 
that present benefits amount to less than half of 
the average weekly wage. 

4. A waiting period of not more than 3 days 
with retroactive payment to date of injury if dis- 
ability continues for 14 days. 
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5. Benefits for permanent-total disability pay- 
able for life. At present, about one-half of the 
States meet this standard; in other States, the 
payments are limited by either time periods or 
total maximum amounts. 

6. Full coverage of occupational diseases. At 
present, more than half of the States provide for 
full coverage of occupational diseases, while 18 
limit coverage to certain diseases named in the 
laws. 

Protection from radiation hazards is of prime 
importance, and compensation for the worker who 
sustains impairment because of radiation is of 
equal importance. Full consideration should be 
given for the delay in manifestation of radiation 
disabilities. 

7. An area in which the program lags behind 
both our present knowledge and our future esti- 
mates is in rehabilitation. We have developed an 
entirely new science of rehabilitation, with re- 
markable new methods and techniques. But the 
techniques and the workers who need them are 
frequently kept apart by artificial walls. 

Some States are very close to the standards I 
have enumerated, and to other standards like 
broad coverage type of second-injury funds and 
benefits for death payable to widows until death or 
remarriage. Other States are somewhat far re- 
moved. 

We have always been opposed to federalization 
of this program—and we remain opposed to it. 
But the States should realize that the people care 
little about the niceties of the Federal-State rela- 
tionship when they are flat on their backs in a 
hospital and need help. There is an unwritten 
law that seems to govern our Federal-State sys- 
tem which in effect says that to the extent the 
States neglect their responsibilities in any area, the 
responsibility of the Federal Government in that 
area increases proportionately. The pressures 
exerted by the people upon the States are brought 
to bear upon the Federal Government unless the 
States show an adequate and sympathetic re- 
sponse. 

It is my hope that the States will be inspired to 
meet their obligations in full. Their record of 
progress since 1955 is proof that responses are 
possible and, in many cases, adequate. 

—James P. MircHe.i 
Secretary of Labor 


Atomic Radiation and 
Workmen’s Compensation 


Foremost among the new industrial hazards is 
atomic radiation, no longer a limited, isolated 
hazard confined to some hidden atomic installa- 
tions. It is a commonplace industrial tool. 

Not all uses are equally hazardous, of course, 
and in most uses, only a handful of men are 
normally subject to exposure. Nevertheless, the 
possibility of exposure to harmful radiation now 
exists in literally thousands upon thousands of 
industrial operations, and in other thousands of 
nonindustrial operations which also employ many 
workers. 


Expanding Usage 


Industry is using radiation in everyday opera- 
tions for measurement, inspection, product con- 
trol purposes, and changing the characteristics of 
various materials. There are also a huge num- 
ber of medical, agricultural, and research applica- 
tions, and an expanding activity in transporta- 
tion of radioactive materials. 

The statistics are limited but we can consider 
several of them: On nuclear reactors, there are 
only two atomic powerplants now functioning, 
but the number of research and experimental re- 
actors has been mushrooming. At the end of 
last year, there were already over 1,150 different 
civilian reactors in operation or construction in 
this country. 

More striking is the growth in industrial use of 
isotopes of sufficient radioactivity to require a 
license from the Atomic Energy Commission. Of 
the 500 largest industrial corporations in the 
United States today, 250 already use radioisotopes 
for various purposes. All told, more than 1,200 
industrial firms are now licensed to use radio- 
isotopes. There are also over 2,000 licensed non- 
industrial users, including universities, hospitals, 
laboratories, and others whose employees are also 
subject to workmen’s compensation. In the first 
11 months of 1957 alone, licenses were issued to 
612 new industrial users and over 900 other users. 

In addition, most users now use considerably 
larger quantities of radioactive material than 
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earlier. Total shipments of radioisotopes by the 
AEC last year was well over 70 percent of the 
grand total shipped in the 10 preceding years put 
together. 

There are licensed users in every State. In 42 
States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii, 
there are more than 10 users each. In 31 States, 
there are over 25 users each and in 9 States, over 
100 users of radioactive isotopes. : 


Hazards and Compensation Coverage 


Let me list some of the features of radiation 
which explain why it is in a distinct hazard class 
by itself. 

First, the hazard cannot be detected by man’s 
senses, and the risk often cannot be avoided 
merely by reasonable care as in the case of most 
occupational hazards. 

Second, there are different types of radiation, 
each with different penetrating power and different 
effects. Materials contaminated by radiation 
present further problems. External radiation in- 
volves difficulties quite different from the threat of 
internal absorption of radioactive particles. 

Third, it is not clear how much radiation is 
harmful. Scientists have recommended certain 
exposure limits, but they generally acknowledge 
’ that there is no clear-cut dividing line between 
safety and ill effects and that the only truly safe 
rule is “the less radiation the better.’ There are 
other complications, e. g., some people are more 
radiosensitive than others and different parts of 
the body have different sensitivitv. 

Fourth, radiation has a cumulative effect; there 
is apparently little recovery and there are no fresh 
starts. 

Finally, the harmful effects take many forms. 
Scientists do not yet know the full story of effects 
of radiation on human beings. A huge dose at 
one time does have certain quickly evident injuri- 
ous effects, but smaller or long-continued exposure 
may have varied effects, and this is where many 
difficulties arise. The reaction may be long de- 
layed, with damage not developing noticeably 
until years after the decisive exposure. In some 
instances, radiation effects have remained latent 
for as long as 25 to 30 years before emerging. 

Overexposure may produce not an identifiable 
radiation disease, but rather increased suscepti- 
bility to various fairly common diseases, most 


notably leukemia and other cancers. In any one 
individual, it may not be possible with the medical 
knowledge now at hand to determine if leukemia, 
for example, was radiation-induced or due to other 
causes. 

Radiation also contributes to a shortening of 
the life span. Extensive tests on animals reveal 
an aging effect on living tissue and weakened re- 
sistance to disease which bring on death earlier 
than usual. Beyond this, there is also a threat of 
genetic damage, an effect not on the worker alone 
but on his offspring. 

As far as we know, we have been rather for- 
tunate in our industrial radiation injury experi- 
ence. We have had what appears to be a good 
safety record not because radiation is safe to work 
with but because exceptional safety steps have 
been taken: under close Government direction, 
knowledged specialists have been used, necessary 
safety precautions have been observed, and radi- 
ation control devices have been given top priority. 

But the fact of a laudable record to date breeds 
an unwarranted sense of security. As civilian 
uses of atomic energy expand, potentially danger- 
ous radioactive materials may be supervised by 
persons less familiar with the hazards, persons 
neither as alert to the hazards or as competent to 
control them, persons more concerned with econ- 
omy than with maximum protection for workers. 

So we run the risk of an increasing number of 
radiation injuries. This is why we insist on scru- 
pulous enforcement of all necessary radiation 
safety standards. This is why we oppose any 
relaxation in the present Federal system of atomic 
safety controls and why we oppose any relinquish- 
ing of the existing Federal responsibility in this 
field to the States. And it is why we seek the 
development of workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation adequate to meet the special needs presented 
by radiation cases. 

We fear that (a) if a number of radiation inci- 
dents were to occur, or (b) if it were suddenly 
discovered that the continued low-level exposure 
received by many workers, which we have assumed 
is safe, is actually injurious, or (c) if there were 
suddenly a major dramatic nuclear accident, we 
may suffer a drastic loss of confidence of workers 
and the public in the wisdom and safety of atomic 
uses. 

The serious danger of loss of worker confidence 
is compounded if the worker is aware that com- 
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pensation protection is nonexistent or inadequate 
in the event he should be hurt by radiation. 

I trust we do not have to wait for catastrophe 
and tragedy as a motivation force for enactment 
of decent compensation protection. It is now more 
than 30 years since the first eruption of the famed 
radium poisoning of the young women who painted 
luminous dials on watches. Various States took 
account of this one limited type of radiation haz- 
ard only after its reality was so tragically demon- 
strated. Now a similar threat of major tragedy 
is ripe again. But this time we have ample fore- 
warning and a substantial backlog of experience. 

Suffice to say that almost all the States fall 
short on at least one or two of even such elemen- 
tary points as (a) assurance that radiation disease 
is covered, (b) a statute of limitations that allows 
for the long-delayed nature of some radiation 
effects, and (c) provision for full medical care for 
a worker suffering radiation ill effects. 

Practically no consideration has been given to 
the more complex problems such as those arising 
out of the difficuities of measuring radiation effects 
or of linking a specific injury to a specific exposure. 

If thus far not a single State has developed fully 
desirable legislation, how long would it be neces- 
sary to wait for all or any appreciable number to 
do so? This situation cries for separate special 
treatment at the Federal level as the only means 
of gaining necessary protection across the coun- 
try in the reasonably near future. Actually, Fed- 
eral action is peculiarly appropriate in this partic- 
ular field, as already reflected in other Federal 
actions in atomic energy. 

Thus, there is a Federal safety program to 
meet the peculiar and specially hazardous nature 
of radiation. Observance of Federal standards 
and a Federal license is required of all who wish 
to use certain radioactive materials or who wish 
to construct or operate a nuclear reactor. The 
Federal Government has also, in September 1957, 
enacted Federal public liability insurance for the 
nuclear reactor industry. This Federal indemnity 
program offers financial protection to industry 
against public claims arising out of an atomic 
accident. But there has been no corresponding 
Federal action to provide for the needs of injured 
workmen. 

—A. J. BremILuer 


Legislative Department, AFL-CIO 


Wage Chronology No. 11: 
Aluminum Company of America ' 


Supplement No. 4—1954-57 


Late in Jury 1954, the Aluminum Company of 
America concluded separate settlements with the 
United Steelworkers of America (USA-C1O) 
and the Aluminum Workers International Union 
(AWU-AFL),’ following negotiations begun earlier 
in the month. 

The Steelworkers’ new contract—averting a 
strike called for midnight July 31, the expiration 
date of the previous agreement—provided for a 
5-cent hourly general wage increase effective 
August 1, 1954. The company also agreed to pay 
3 cents per man-hour for 1 year into an inequity 
fund for subsequent disbursement and to under- 
take a joint wage study program. Workers repre- 
sented by the AWU had received a 5-cent increase 
a month earlier under terms of their wage agree- 
ment of July 9, 1953, which also provided for 
additional 5-cent raises on July 1 of 1955 and 
1956, in addition to cost-of-living escalator 
adjustments. (Between July 1952 and August 
1954, the escalator provision had resulted in a 
net 3-cent increase in hourly pay of workers 
represented by the latter union.) Settlements 
with both unions liberalized holiday and vacation 
provisions and improved insurance and pen- 
sion plans. 

The USA contract, covering about 17,000 
workers in 12 locations, was to remain in effect 
through July 31, 1956, with a wage reopening a 
year earlier. The AWU, representing approxi- 
mately 14,000 workers in 9 plants,‘ incorporated 
the changes in supplementary benefits in a new 
basic agreement, to be in effect until June 30, 
1957—the expiration date of the previous basic 
contract. 


1 For basic chronology and previous supplements, see Monthly Labor 
Review, December 1950 (pp. 688-692), July 1951 (pp. 56-57), February 1953 
(pp. 153-154), and August 1954 (pp. 880-881), or Wage Chronology Series 4, 
No. 11. Neither the basic chronology nor its supplements covers plants organ- 
ized by other unions. 

2 At present, both unions are affiliated with the merged AFL-CIO. 

3 Representation of the Port Lavaca (Point Comfort), Tex., plant shifted 
to the Steelworkers in 1954. 

4 New plant at Lancaster, Pa., represented by the AWU was covered by 
the collective bargaining agreement for the first time in 1954. 
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In July 1955, the Steelworkers negotiated an 
average 15-cent increase in wage rates under a 
wage reopening, and the company agreed to 
continue to pay 3 cents into a wage-inequity- 
study fund, and to distribute the amount already 
accumulated in the fund (3 cents a man-hour 
for the period from August 1, 1954, through July 
31, 1955) among employees. The Aluminum 
Workers received a net 13-cent increase in wage 
rates (5 cents effective at the beginning of July 
as a deferred annus! increase and an average of 
8 cents effective August 1, negotiated under a 
wage reopening) plus company payment of 
3 cents a man-hour into a wage-inequity-study 
fund, not previously provided under their agree- 
ment. At the same time, their 2-cent cost-of- 
living allowance was incorporated in base rates. 
The Aluminum Workers’ settlement shortened 
their contract to July 31, 1956, the expiration 
date of the Steelworkers’ agreement, and elim- 
inated the cost-of-living escalator clause and the 
annual increase scheduled for July 1956. 

On April 2, 1956, as a result of the completion 
of their wage-study program, approximately 
11,000 of the 17,000 Steelworkers received wage 
increases retroactive to August 1, 1955. The 
other 6,000 represented by the union were already 
receiving the new wage rates called for in their 
job classifications or higher rates. Twenty-eight 
job classes were instituted by the new program. 
At most plants, the lowest job rate was $1.745 an 
hour and the highest was $2.825, with a 4-cent 
increment between job classes. However, at the 
Edgewater, N. J., and the Detroit, Mich., plants, 
the lowest job rates continued at $1.83 and $1.87, 
and rates for job class 28 were $2.856 and $2.869 
an hour, respectively. The increment between 
job classes at Edgewater was established at 3.8 
cents and at Detroit at 3.7 cents. 

The Aluminum Workers and the company 
agreed to a memorandum of settlement on July 
31, 1956, that was similar in many respects to the 
terms of the memorandum of agreement that had 
been signed by the Steelworkers and major steel 
producers on July 27. The contract provided, 
effective August 1, 1956, for a 9.5-cent-an-hour 
general wage increase plus an increase of 2.25 
cents in the company’s contribution to the pre- 
viously established fund for distribution among 
workers upon completion of the wage-study pro- 
gram, and for deferred increases in 1957 and 1958. 


The workers also received a lump-sum payment 
of 3 cents an hour worked during the period from 
August 1, 1955, through July 31, 1956, which had 
been accumulated in the wage-study fund. Other 
contract changes, some of which were to become 
effective at various dates during the life of the 
contract, included a semiannual cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause; 1 additional paid holiday; an increase 
in pay for holidays worked; jury-duty pay; an 
increase in shift differentials; liberalization of va- 
cation benefits and pension and insurance plans; 
and a supplemental unemployment benefit plan. 

With the expiration of their contract on July 
31, 1956, members of the Steelworkers stopped 
work at all Alcoa plants represented by their 
union. The 9-day strike was settled on August 9 
with the signing of a new 3-year agreement. The 
terms of settlement incorporated the wage provi- 
sions already outlined for the Aluminum Workers, 
with an increase in increments between job classes 
averaging 2.25 cents an hour rather than an equiv- 
alent addition to a job-study fund. They also 
provided for similar changes in supplementary 
benefits but with further liberalization in the sup- 
plemental unemployment benefit plan, larger com- 
pany contributions for dependents’ insurance, and 
liberalized provisions for vacation eligibility. 
These additional provisions were subsequently in- 
corporated in the AWU agreement. 

The Aluminum Workers agreement as it related 
to “fringe benefits and cost items’’ was extended 
to July 31, 1959, and in April 1957, the union 
concluded negotiations with the company on non- 
economic items in their contract, also to extend 
to July 31, 1959. The Steelworkers’ agreement, 
which also covered noneconomic issues, was to be 
in force from August 1, 1956, through July 31, 
1959. 

On April 1, 1957, upon completion of their wage- 
study program, about 9,000 of the 14,000 em- 
ployees represented by the Aluminum Workers 
received wage increases retroactive to August 1, 
1956. The balance of the workers were receiving 
rates equal to or above the rates called for by the 
new job evaluation plan. Twenty-eight labor 
grades were established. 

The following tables bring the wage changes of 
the Aluminum Company of America chronology 
through February 1958, and indicate agreement 
provisions on related wage practices scheduled to 
go into effect on or before August 1, 1958. 
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A—General Wage Changes 





Effective date ! 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





July 1, 1954 (AWU agree- 
ment dated way 9, 1953). 
Aug. 1, 1954 (AWU) 


Aug. 1, 1954 (USA 
ment dated Aug. 1, 1954). 


Nov. 1, 1954 (AWU) 


Feb. 1, 1955: (AWU) 

May 1, 1955 (AWU) 

July 1, 1955 (AWU agree- 
ment dated ryt 1953). 

Aug. 1, 1955 (A U wage 
agreement dated July 29, 
1955). 


Aug. 1, 1955 (USA memo- 
randum of settlement 
dated July 30, 1955). 


Apr. 2, 1956 (USA wage- 
study settlement dated 
Mar. 26, 1956—retroac- 
tive to Aug. 1, 1955). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





5 cents an hour increase 


5 cents an hour increase 


6.5 cents an hour general wage-rate increase, 
including 2 cents to offset discontinuance 
of cost-of-living allowance, plus job classi- 
fication adjustments averaging 3.5 cents 
an hour (net increase, 8 cents). ‘ 


11.5 cents an hour general wage increase 
plus increase in increments between job 
classes, averaging 3.5 cents an hour (total, 
15 cents). 


3 cents an hour average increase, not includ- 
ing cost of “red circle’’ rates. 





Annual increase. 


Quarterly cost-of-living review. 

In addition, company to pay 3 cents per 
man-hour into a fund to be used for cor- 
rection of intra- and inter-plant wage 
inequities upon completion of wage study. 

At the Port Lavaca, Tex., plant, a 3-cent 
cost-of-living allowance incorporated into 
base rates.? 

Quarterly adjustment of cost-of-living allow- 
ance; 2 cents of allowance remained. 

oe A cost-of-living review. 
uarterly cost-of-living review. 

Annual increase, 


In addition, agreement provided for: Inau- 
guration of joint study of wage structure, 
with company payment of 3 cents per man- 
hour into fund to be used for correction of 
intra- and/or inter-plant wage inequities 
upon completion of wage study; discon- 
tinuance of probationary (hiring) rates at 
Massena, N. Y., Lafayette, Ind., and 
Lancaster, Pa.; equalization of rates for 
janitors at Lancaster, Pa., with the male 

ase labor rate; increase of women’s rates 
below base labor rate by half the differen- 
tial at East St. Louis, Ill., Lancaster, Pa., 
and Chillicothe, Ohio; discontinuance of 
escalator clause. 

In addition, agreement provided for: (1) con- 
tinuance of 3 cents a man-hour company 
payments into a wage-study fund (workers 
received lump-sum payment of 3 cents for 
each hour worked from Aug. 1, 1954, 
through July 31, 1955, pending comple- 
tion of wage study); (2) elimination of. all 
probationary (hiring) rates; (3) equaliza- 
tion of job classification rates for janitors, 
sweepers, or directly comparable jobs with 
base labor rate at each plant; (4) increase 
of women’s rates at the Cooking Utensil 
Division at New Kensington, Pa., that 
were below those of male classifications 
from which employees are regularly as- 
signed, and rates of women below 
labor rates in this division at the Collapsi- 
ble Tube Department at Edgewater, N. J., 
and the Aluminum Seal Division at Rich- 
mond, Ind., by one-half the differential; 
(5) elimination of sex differential at all 
other plants. 

Result of completion of wage study program: 
increases ranged up to cents an hour 
for about two-thirds of the employees 
represented by the union. 

In addition, initial cost of maintenance of 
red-circle rates estimated to be 1.3 cents 
per man-hour when averaged over all 
employees represented by the union. 

Uniform number of job classes with identical 
rates established at all plants except Edge- 
water, N. J., and Detroit, Mich., with in- 
crements between job classes established 
at 4 cents at all plants except Edgewater 
and Detroit where they were 3.8 and 3.7 
cents, respectively (see table C); sex dif- 
ferential eliminated. 
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A—General Wage Changes—Continued 





Effective date ! 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





Aug. 1, 1956 (AWU memo- 
randum of settlement 
dated July 31, 1956). 


Aug. 1, 1956 (USA agree- 
ment dated Aug. 9, 1956). 


First pay period beginning 
in Feb. 1957 (AWU and 


USA). 

Apr. 1, 1957 (AWU wage 
study settlement dated 
Mar. 14, 1957—retroac- 
tive to Aug. 1, 1956). 

Aug. 1, 1957 (AWU memo- 
randum of settlement 
dated July 31, 1956). 


Aug. 1, 1957 (USA agree- 
ment dated Aug. 9, 1956). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





9.5 cents an hour general increase. 


9.5 cents an hour general increase, plus 0.3- 
cent increase in increments between job 
classes, averaging 2.25 cents an hour 
(total, 11.75 cents). 


3 cents an hour allowance added to straight- 
time hourly earnings. 


Average 5.25 cents an hour increase, not 
including cost of red-circle rates. 


7 cents an hour general increase, plus widen- 
ing of increments between job classes 
and other wage structure adjustments, 
averaging 3.5 cents (total, 10.5 cents). 

7.4 cents an hour general increase, plus 0.4- 
cent increase in increments between job 
classes, averaging 2.8 cents, plus 0.2 cent 
for eg aaa adjustments (total, 10.4 
cents). 





Proportionate increase in incentive earnings. 
mpany to continue 3 cents a man-hour 
payments into the wage-study fund, sup- 
plemented by 2.25 cents on Aug. 1, 1956 
and 1.5 cents more on Aug. 1, 1957 and 
1958 (workers received lump-sum y- 
ment of 3 cents for each hour worked from 
Aug. 1, 1955, through July 31, 1956, pend- 
ing completion of wage study). 

Deferred increases: 7 cents an hour across 
the board on Aug. 1, 1957, and 8 cents 
on Aug. 1, 1958; an additional 2 cents 
an hour worked to be paid into wage- 
study fund for individual classification 
adjustments and increment increases ef- 
fective Aug. 1, 1957. 

Reinstituted escalator clause, providing for 
semiannual cost-of-living adjustments 
based on new formula: 1 cent an hour 
added to straight-time hourly earnings 
for alternating 0.4- or 0.5-point changes 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Con- 
sumer Price Index above a level of 116.2 
(1947-49100). No reductions in the 
cost-of-living allowance unless the de- 
cline in the index warrants a wage de- 
crease of at least 2 cents.’ 

Proportionate increase in incentive earnings. 

Deferred increases: 

7 cents an hour general wage increase, 
plus 0.2-cent increase in increments be- 
tween job classes effective Aug. 1, 1957; 
and 8 cents an hour general wage increase, 
plus 0.2-cent increase in increments 
tween job classes effective Aug. 1, 1958; 
additional 2 cents an hour, effective Aug. 
1, 1957, for modifying established rate 
ranges or making such necessary correc- 
tions in previous evaluations as may be 
determined by the wage-study committee 
established by agreement of Mar. 26, 
1956. If the cost to the company proved 
to be less than 2 cents an hour, the differ- 
ence to be applied to widen the increments 
between job classes. 

Escalator clause established similar to that 
in the steel industry; see AWU settlement 
dated July 31, 1956.* 

Semiannual adjustment of cost-of-living 
allowance. 


Result of completion of wage-study pro- 
gram; in addition, initial cost of main- 
taining red-circle rates estimated to 
ave 1.8 cents man-hour.* 

Defe increase. portionate increase in 


incentive earnings. 


Deferred increase. Proportionate increase in 
incentive earnings. 
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A—General Wage Changes—Continued 





Effective date ! Provision Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 





ay period bogie ning 4 cents an hour allowance added to straight- | Semiannual adjustment of cost-of-living al- 
SANe 1957 (AWU an time hourly earnings. lowance. 


ae 5 cents an hour allowance added to straight- | Semiannual adjustment of cost-of-living al- 
i. otra 1958 oe (AW U time hourly earnings. lowance. 











1 Dates of agreements do not always correspond to the dates on which settle- allowance in cents Actual cost-of-living 
eee SOE SEE: SSS Sey aaean ne Sageanae of in fe ‘ Ba, my 
cents an hour. 


ing. +4 cen 
t ntation of this plant shifted to the Steelworkers in 1954. 7 cents an hour. 
* The new pee ny we provided that semiannual cost-of-living adjustments 5 cents an hour. 
be based Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index for the Ba ..-. 5 cents an hour. 
months of ~~ cone May, with the June es index of 116.2 co. ides .--- 3 cents an hour. 
49=109) asa base. The increases were to be effective in February and August he .... 5 cents an hour. 
and were to be based on the following formula: 


Consumer Price Index 
(1947-49 = 100) 


118. 0 to 118. Set RA RG Cn ae atte 4 cents an 

and so a sae ct with 1l-cent adjustments added to straight-time d with 
earnings for vom 0.4- or 0.5-point changes in the index, and wit ‘ The provision for maintaining red-circle rates under this agreement dif- 
downward adjustments occurring only when the index declines suffi fered from that in the Steelworker agreement. The AWU 

ciently to warrant a 2-cent odjetinant. for 


ers in these jobs; the 
wer wee of the application of the formula for bye red eee in the the Steelworker agreement ap; lied 1 to individuals and not to 
cost-of-living allowance are shown in the following tabulat widening of increments among job classes due in 1957 and 1958 did not mh 
to red-cirele jobs or rates. 

5 Included 2-cent allocation for wage-study and wage-structure adjustments 
distributed as follows: 0.4 cent across the board; 1.4 cents for cost of 0.2-cent 
eeeeal in increments between job classes; and 0.2 cent for jon 

justment. 


B—Related Wage Practices 





Effective date ! Provision Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





be 1, 1958 (AWU memoran- | Increased to: 8 cents an hour for second 

um of settlement dated July shift; 12 cents an hour for third shift. 
31, 1956, and USA agreement 
dated Aug. 9, 1956). 





Holiday Pay 





Aug. 1, 1954 (AWU and USA If holiday occurs during week of vaca- 
agreements of same date). tion, employee to receive holiday pay 
in addition to vacation pay. 
Aug. 1, 1956 (AWU memoran- : i i Good Friday. 
um of settlement dated July 
31, 1956, and USA agreement 
dated Aug. 9, 1956). 
a. 1, 1957 (AWU memoran- Changed to: Double-time and one-tenth 
um of settlement dated July (total) for work on 7 specified holidays. 
31, 1956, and USA agreement 
dated Aug. 9, 1956). 
Aug. 1, 1958 (AWU memoran- | Changed to: Double-time and one-fourth 
um of settlement dated July (total) for work on holidays. 
31, 1956, and USA agreement 
dated Aug. 9, 1956). 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date ! 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 








Aug. 1, 1954 (AWU and USA 
agreements of same date). 


Jan. 1, 1958 (AWU memoran- 
dum of settlement dated July 
31, 1956, and working agree- 
ment entered into Apr. 1], 
1957, and USA agreement 
dated Aug. 9, 1956). 


Added: Additional half week’s vacation pay 
for employees with 3 but less than 5, 10 
but less than 15, and 25 or more years’ 
continuous service. 


Eligibility extended to (a) employees 
who worked in at least 60 percent of 
preceding 52 weeks, if during such 
period scheduled workweeks had been 
reduced below 5 days per week for 
more than 26 weeks, and (b) em- 

loyees who on Nov. 30 lacked up to 
a days of the required accumulated 
departmental seniority. (Vacation 
plan included in contracts.) 

No change in length of vacation period. 

Eligibility reduced to 1,000 hours of 
work during past year. 





Jury-Duty Pay 





Aug. 1, 1956 (AWU memoran- 

um of settlement dated July 

31, 1956, and USA agreement 
dated Aug. 9, 1956). 


Employee to receive difference between 8 
hours’ average straight-time ——- and 
ayment for jury service for each of 
jury duty on which he would have worked. 


Employee to present proof of service and 
amount of pay received. 





Sickness, Accident, and Death Benefits * 





Sept. 1, 1954 (USA and AWU 
— dated Aug. 1, 


Aug. 1, 1956 (AWU memoran- 
, ae of settlement dated July 
31, 1956, and subsequently 
revised, and USA agreement 
dated Aug. 9, 1956). 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Changed to: 
Sickness and accident benefits—$40 a 

- week up to 26 weeks. 

Added: Benefits to apply to disability 
caused by accidents on the job or by 
occupational disease; benefit to sup- 
plement workmen’s compensation 
payment to a combined total of $40 
a week up to 26 weeks. 

Hospitalization—$13 a day up to 120 

days; maximum of $130 for special 

Death $3,500 while employed 

d while employed. 

Added: Maternit whe ty? = and 

accident benefits of $40 a week for 6 

weeks; hospital benefits of $13 a day for 

maximum of 14 days; maximum of $130 

for special hospital services; maximum of 
$150 surgical benefits. 


Chan to: 

Sickness and accident benefits—-$46.50 a 
week (also combined total of benefit 
and workmen’s compensation). 

Hospitalization—$10 a day with reim- 
bursement up to $5 additional a day 
for a maximum of 120 days; in addi- 
tion, reimbursement for the first $300 
of special hospital services and 75 per- 
cent of next $2,400. 


Surgical—Maximum, $300. 

Death—$5,000 while employed; after re- 
tirement, to vary from $3,500 at age 65 
down to minimum of $2,000, according 





to schedule.* 


period applicable to non- 


7-day waiti 
sickness only. 


hospitali 


Pregnancy not covered if occurring 
before employee is insured. 

Total of 6 weeks’ sickness and accident 
benefits payable in lump sum upon 
termination of active employment 
and presentation of doctor's certifi- 
cate of pregnancy. 


Company to contribute toward cost of 
similar hospital and surgical benefits 
for dependents on the following basis: 
48 cents a week (equivalent of 1 cent 
an hour worked), effective Aug. 1, 
1956; increased to 72 cents on Aug. 1, 
1957; and to $1.20 on Aug. 1, 1958. 


Added: Applied also to totally dis- 
abled, if proof furnished of em- 
a inability to work until 
leath. 
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B—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date ! 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Sickness, Accident, and Death Benefits *—Continued 





Aug.”1, 1956 (AWU memoran- 
dum of settlement dated July 
31, 1956, and subsequently re- 
vised, and USA agreement 

dated Aug. 9, 1956)—Con. 


Maternity bene, ickness and accident 
benefits of $46.50 a week for 6 weeks; 
hospital benefits of $10 a day with 
reimbursement up to $5 additional a 
day for a maximum of 14 days; maxi- 
mum of $150 for special hospital serv- 
ices (if complications result, full hos- 
pitalization benefits up to maximum of 
120 days); maximum, $200 surgical 
benefits. 





Pensions 





Sept. 1, 1954 (USA and AWU 
agreements dated Aug. 1, 
1954). 


Jan. 1, 1958 (AWU memoran- 
dum of settlement dated July 
31, 1956, USA agreement of 
Aug. 9, 1956). 





Changed to: 

Minimum pension—$140 a month, in- 
cluding flat $85 offset for Federal old- 
age benefits and other public pensions, 
to employees retiring at age 65 with 30 

ears’ service; for each year’s service 
ess than 30, minimum pension reduced 
by $2 monthly, to $110 for 15 years: 

Disability retirement—Minimum monthly 
pension increased to $75, including 
public pension payments but excluding 
workmen’s compensation, to employees 
permanently incapacitated after 15 
years’ continuous service and under 
age 65. 

Changed to: 

Minimum pension—Company payment 
of $2.40 a month for each year of con- 
tinuous service prior to Jan. 1, 1958, 
and $2.50 a month for each year there- 
after, up to 30—plus social security 
benefits. 

Disability retirement— Minimum ype! 
pension to be larger of (1) $90 includ- 
ing public pension payments but ex- 
cluding workmen’s compensation or 
(2) minimum pension described above 
($2.40 or $2.50 times years of service) 
or (3) amount under basic 1.25-percent 
formula less flat $85 offset for social 
security or in workmen’s compensation 
cases actual social security if under $85. 

Added: 

Early retirement—Employees aged 60 but 
less than 65 with at least 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service, permitted to retire at 
own option; could elect (1) deferred 
normal pension starting at age 65 or 
(2) an immediate annuity, actuarially 
reduced. 

Deferred vested rights—Employees laid off 
and not recalled within 2 years or ter- 
minated because of permanent shut- 
down of plant, department, or other 
subdivision, and who at the end of the 
2 years or upon such termination had 
reached age 40 with at least 15 years’ 
continuous service to receive deferred 
normal pension at age 65 based on con- 
tinuous service and compensation re- 
ceived to the date of termination. 





Compan eine peente to equal one- 
twelfth of 1. percent of total 
straight-time compensation earned 
by employee during period of con- 
tinuous service, reduced by a flat $85 
a month (the maximum payable under 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance at the time of agreement) rather 
than actual Federal OASI benefits. 
Pensions for workers retired before 
Sept. 1, 1954, not to be reduced by 
the amount of future increases in 
social security benefits. 

At age 65, disability pension to revert 
to a normal retirement pension. 


Minimum monthly nsion for em- 
ployees retired under 1949 pension 
plan increased to $2 for each year of 
service up to 30; for those retired 
under 1954 plan, to $2.25 (plus social 
security benefits). 

Minimum monthly nsion for em- 
ployees already retired on disability 
cad entitled to social security dis- 
ability benefit, same as described 
above; for those not so eligible and 
reti under 1949 plan, minimum 
increased to $60; for those retired 
under 1954 plan, to $80. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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B—Related Wage Practices—Continued 





Effective date ! 


Provision 


Applications, exceptions, and other 
related matters 





Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan 





Oct. 1, 1956 (USA agreement 
da Aug. 9, 1956, and AWU 
memorandum of understand- 
ing dated July 31, 1956, and 
amended Aug. 28, 1956). 





Plan established to supplement benefits 
paid under State unemployment insurance 
systems. 

Contributions: Company to contribute 3 
cents per man-hour worked from Aug. 1, 
1956, with a liability for an additional 2 
cents if funds are exhausted. 

Size of weekly benefits: An amount which 
when added to State unemployment 
benefits and other compensation § will be 
the smaller of (1) 22 hours of employees’ 
average straight-time hourly earnings 
(based on hours a ee during 
the first 13 of the immediately preceding 
26 weeks) or (2) $25 a week for the maxi- 
mum duration of State unemployment 
benefits and $47.50 thereafter, with $2 
additional for each dependent, up to 4.* 
Benefits to continue for a maximum of 
52 weeks. Benefits will be reduced by 
25 to 85 percent, depending upon ratio 
of the “available benefit limit” (maxi- 
mum benefit limit minus benefits paid) to 
the “maximum benefit limit,” in any 
month in which such ratio is less than 75 
percent.’ If such ratio is less than 10 

reent, no benefits are payable. Bene- 

ts to be first available Aug. 1, 1957 
(AWU) and Sept. 1, 1957 (USA) for em- 
ployees laid off on or after July 1, 1957. 

Eligibility: Laid-off employees with more 
than 2 years accumulated departmental 
seniority (who meet certain other require- 
ments) eligible for benefits for accumu- 
lated periods of layoff not to exceed 52 
weeks; if recilled to work, remaining 
weeks of eligibility for benefits during 
subsequent layoffs could be increased at a 
rate of | week for each 2 weeks of depart- 
mental seniority earned during the recall 
until the 52-week maximum was reached. 





Company’s contributions to be paid 
into a fund which, with contingent 
liability, will eventually be built u 
to 10 cents (“‘maximum benefit limit’ 
for each hour worked in the first 12 
of the 13 months that precede the 
month in which the culation is 
made. 

Company contributions to fund to cease 
when 100 percent “maximum benefit 
limit”’ is reached and to be resumed 
only to restore this level. 

Plan contingent on obtaining rul 
that company contributions (1) woul 
be deductible for Federal income tax 

urpose; and (2) would be excluded 
n oe of overtime pay under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. Com- 
nas ” contributions to begin on Oct. 
, 1956, or month in which such 
rulings were obtained, whichever was 
later, with continued contributions 
conditioned upon continued allow- 
ance of such deductions. 





1 Dates of agreements do not always correspond to the dates on which 
ts were negotiated and hence do not necessarily indicate the se- 


quence > 
2In addition to pro 
insurance 


visions listed, 
epost + ~~ 1, 1956; thereafter 
» 1956; , com 
~ pt ‘ pany 
ble upon death after retirement established according to 


(a) On or before reaching 
) On or after the first of 
66th birthda: 


68th birthday 
60th birthda: 


Upen reaching the 70th birthday and thereafter, the insurance 
retirement after 65, the amount of insurance in force 

time of retirement to be the amount that would have been in force 

if retirement bad taken place on the first of the month following 


(ce) Upon 


the 65th birthday. 
$5,000 for total! 
‘In Se 


will 
Be ber 1957 


Excluding wages that do not exceed the amount allowed by the State 
insurance benefi 


in determining State unemployment 


“In any State in which supplementation was not permitted, a lum 
y te supplemental anomployment Dencite wes to be pelt our 


led. 
ber 1957, the maximum benefit limit Sr ees Cee 
nsidered to be 5 cents times hours worked in 
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Taste C. Standard hourly rates ' in plants of Aluminum Company of America organized by United Steelworkers of America 


Effective August 1, 1957 
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1 Excluding any cost-of-living allowances. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Elections Involving Noncomplying Unions. The 
National Labor Relations Board, overruling a 
policy it has applied for a decade, directed ' that 
the name of a union that had not complied with 
the filing requirements of the National Labor 
Relations Act be placed on the ballot of a repre- 
sentation election at the employer’s request. The 
Board also held that the union could not withdraw 
from collective bargaining on a multiemployer 
basis and establish collective bargaining with the 
employers individually. 

The two locals of the union involved in this 
case represented employees in four retail stores 
and bargained with the ewployers on a multi- 
employer basis. The union had previously com- 
plied with the filing requirements of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Upon the withdrawal of one store 
from the employer association, the locals notified 
the remaining members of the association that 
they were withdrawing from multiemployer bar- 
gaining and allowed their compliance with the 
act to lapse. Thereafter, they went on strike 
against the largest employer in the association. 
The employers charged that the union deliberately 
allowed its compliance with the filing require- 
ments to lapse in order to avoid a multiemployer 
bargaining representation election sought by the 
employer association for the three remaining 
stores combined. It petitioned the Board to 
direct such an election. 

Section 9 (f), (g), and (h) of the NLRA forbids 
the Board from certifying a union that has not 
complied with the filing requirements of the act 
or from investigating a question of representation 
or from issuing an unfair labor practice complaint 
at the request of such a union. More than 10 years 
ago, the Board formulated the Loewenstein 
doctrine, declaring that “the exclusion of non- 


complying unions from the ballot in cases where 
employers are the petitioners is more nearly 
consistent with the supervening policy of denying 
the imprimatur of Government to such labor 
organizations.”’ ? 

The association contended that the Board should 
place the union on the ballot, basing its argument 
on a recent U. S. Supreme Court decision * which 
suggested that the Board could direct an election 
to determine whether an employer-assisted, non- 
complying union represented a majority of the 
workers, and could certify the mathematical 
results. The Board overruled its Loewenstein 
doctrine and ordered the name of the noncom- 
plying union placed on the ballot. This decision 
was also a rejection of the union’s position that it 
had a right to withdraw from multiemployer 

The union immediately filed suit in a Federal 
district court for an injunction restraining the 
Board from conducting the election. The court 
found * that the denial of the union’s right to 
withdraw from multiemployer bargaining and 
establish individual bargaining was arbitrary 
because of the Board’s consistent policy in allow- 
ing employers to do so. Accordingly, it issued a 
temporary injunction against the election ordered 
by the Board pending a full hearing on the merits 
of the case. 


Requirements for Valid Hiring-Hall Practice. The 
National Labor Relations Board declared* that 
the existence of a contract granting a union 48 
hours’ unqualified hiring power constituted an 
unfair labor practice under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicia] and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 Retail Associates, Inc. and Retail Clerks International Association, 120 
NLRB No. 66 (Apr. 11, 1958). 

2 Herman Inc. (International Fur and Leather Workers’ 
Union), 75 NLRB 377 (1947); see Monthly Labor Review, February 1948, 
p. 187. 

3 NLRB v. District 50, United Mine Workers, 78 S. Ct. 386 (1958); see 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1958, p. 414. 

* Local 128, Retail Clerks International Association v. Leedom (U. 8. D. C., 
D. C., Apr. 29, 1958). The Board filed a motion for summary dismissal of 
this action. 

4 Associated General Contractors and International Hod Carriers’, 19 NLRB 
No. 126 (Mar. 27, 1958). 
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The contract between a union and an em- 
ployers’ association in this case provided that 
“the recruitment of employees shall be the respon- 
sibility of the union,” that the union would main- 
tain hiring facilities for the convenience of em- 
ployers who would call upon local unions to fur- 
nish qualified workmen. No criteria to be fol- 
lowed by the union in performing its function as 
the hiring agent was contained in the contract, 
but it provided that an employer could procure 
workmen from other sources if the union was 
unable to supply qualified workmen within 48 
hours after a request. 

A workman who had lost his union membership 
for failure to pay dues made several applications 
to the union at the hiring hall for employment 
and was told by the union that none were avail- 
able. During this time, the union recruited its 
members with the same job classification as the 
workman’s. On the ground that it was not 
accepting new members, it refused the workman’s 
application to rejoin the union. He then filed 
an unfair labor practice charge with the NLRB, 
alleging discrimination in violation of the act, and 
thereafter the union referred him to several jobs. 

The Board found that (1) the union committed 
an unfair labor practice in threatening the work- 
man and promising him benefits in order to per- 
suade him to withdraw his charges; and (2) the 
union practices under the hiring-hall arrangement 
were discriminatory against nonunion members. 
Furthermore, the Board declared that the contract 
setting up the hiring arrangement was by itself 
a violation of the act by the union and the em- 
ployer. The fact that the contract reverted the 
hiring power back to the employer after 48 hours, 
if the union was unable to fulfill it, was immaterial. 

While the Board held that the Taft-Hartley Act 
did not make all hiring arrangements invalid but 
only those “which amount to virtually closed 
shops,” it announced that it would find any 
hiring-hall contract invalid on its face unless it 
explicitly provided that: (1) Selection of appli- 
cants for referral to jobs shall not be based on, or 
in any way affected by, union membership, regu- 
lations, or requirements; (2) the employer shall 
retain the right to reject any job applicant referred 
by the union; and (3) the parties to the agreement 
shall post in places where notices to employees and 
applicants for employment are customarily posted, 
all provisions relating to the functioning of the 


hiring arrangement, including the first two pro- 
visions above. 

Under the arrangement in this case, it did not 
matter that the job applicant never approached 
an employer directly or that there may not have 
been work available at the time he applied, as it 
was clear that no job would be available or offered 
in any event. 


Fraudulent Use of NLRB Facilities. A Federal 
district court held * that union officers and em- 
ployees may be charged with criminal conspiracy 
to defraud the United States when false non- 
Communist affidavits are filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

In this case, 14 officers and employees of an 
international union were indicted for conspiracy 
on the following grounds, that among other things 
they intended: (1) to file affidavits with the 
Board falsely stating that certain union officers 
were not members of or affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party; (2) to induce the Board fraudulently 
to issue union certification of compliance with 
section 9 (h) of the National Labor Relations Act 
as amended by the Taft-Hartley Act and to obtain 
fraudulently for the union the right to use the 
services and facilities of the Board; and (3) to use 
the services and facilities of the Board on behalf 
of the union with knowledge of the false character 
of the affidavits and fraudulent compliance with 
section 9 (h). 

Section 9 (h) provides that the Board will not 
conduct a representation investigation at the 
request of a labor organization whose local and 
international officers have not filed non-Com- 
munist affidavits with the Board. It also refers 
to the specific provision in the United States 
Criminal Code which “shall be applicable in 
respect to such affidavits” and which prescribes 
criminal penalties for the use of false, fictitious, or 
fraudulent statements or representations in a 
matter within the jurisdiction of any Federal 
agency.” The Government, however, did not 
charge a violation of this section but instead 
charged that the above enumerated acts consti- 
tuted a violation of another criminal statute, not 
referred to in the Taft-Hartley Act which provides 


* United States y. Pezzati (U. 8. D. C., Colo., Mar. 27, 1958). 

718 U.8. C. sec. 1001 (1952). in the 1947 act, section 35 A was named; this 
section was subsequently repealed and is now covered by various sections of 
Title 18, U. 8. ©. 
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penalties “If 2 or more persons conspire . . . to 
defraud the United States . . . and 1 or more of 
such persons do any act to effect the object of the 
conspiracy.” ® 

In accepting the Government’s contentions that 
the conspiracy charge in this case was a charge of 
conspiracy to defraud the Government and not a 
conspiracy to commit offenses, the court agreed 
that the Taft-Hartley Act neither repealed the 
criminal statute not mentioned in the act nor 
limited penalties for filing false affidavits to the 
provisions of the criminal code that it specified. 
It said that ‘the existence of a specific criminal 
statute or a reference thereto such as appears in 
section 9 (h) does not preclude prosecution under 
other applicable statutes.” Accordingly, the court 
rejected the union’s contention that as the 
National Labor Relations Board must certify a 
union that files non-Communist affidavits under 
section 9 (h) regardless of whether such affidavits 
are false, the charge cannot constitute a fraud on 
the Government. 


Appeals to Employer Under Hot-Cargo Clause. A 
Federal district court held ® that there was no 
reasonable cause to believe that the National 
Labor Relations Act had been violated when a 
union advised its members that, under the terms 
of a “hot cargo” clause in its contract, they did 
not have to handle goods of an employer with 
whom another labor organization had a dispute. 
In this case, the Boot and Shoe Workers Union 
was on strike against an employer who normally 
utilized common carriers primarily under contract 
with the Teamsters union. Those contracts con- 
tained hot-cargo provisions that provided in part 
that the carriers could not discharge any employee 
who refused to cross a picket line or make pickups 
from or accept freight for handling from an estab- 
lishment where picket lines or strikes existed. 
Although the Teamsters union had no labor 
dispute with the employer, its officials sent a 
letter to the carriers informing them their mem- 
bers intended to refuse to cross picket lines at the 
employer’s establishment and to refuse to handle 
his merchandise until the strike was settled. The 


#18 U. 8. C. Sec. 371 (1952). 

* Alpert v. Truck Drivers Local No. 340 (Teamsters) (U. 8. D. C., Maine, 
Apr. 1, 1958). 

George L. Bruley v. Florida Industrial Commission (Fla. Ct. of App., 
Feb, 25, 1958). 


letter requested the carriers to please comply with 
the provisions of the hot-cargo clause. During 
the strike, Teamster officials told their members 
both at the regular monthly union meetings and 
on various visits to the carriers’ terminals that as 
individuals they must decide whether or not to 
cross the employer’s picket line or handle the 
goods of the employer and that their contract 
prevented disciplinary action by the carriers in 
this regard. There was no evidence that the 
union ordered any member not to cross the picket 
line or not to handle goods of the employer. No 
member of the Teamsters crossed the picket lines 
but some handled goods of the employer at the 
terminals. No disciplinary action had been threat- 
ened or taken against any member either by the 
Teamsters or the carriers. 

An NLRB regional director filed suit under sec. 
10 (1) of NLRA which gives Federal district 
courts jurisdiction to grant injunctive relief when 
the appropriate Board official has “reasonable 
cause” to believe that an illegal secondary boy- 
cott has occurred. 

According to the court, the conduct of the union 
toward its own members without further actions 
was not such “inducement or encouragement”’ of 
a boycott that constituted an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of section 8 (b) (4) (A). The 
court also found that there was nothing in this 
section which makes it an unfair labor practice for 
a union to appeal directly to an employer to induce 
him to cease doing business with another em- 
plover. 

In rejecting the position of the regional director, 
the court found that under existing judicial au- 
thorities, union activities which in themselves do 
not constitute a secondary boycott are not ren- 
dered an unfair labor practice because of the 
existence of a hot-cargo clause in the collective 


bargaining agreement. 
Unemployment Compensation 


Labor Dispute Disqualification. A claimant who 
quit a job, which he had held for 20 months, to 
take part in a strike and who later took work with 
another employer, where he remained for 9 months, 
was held” not disqualified for unemployment 
benefits because of his participation in the strike. 

Claimant was employed as a bartender at a hotel 
for approximately a year and a half before a strike 
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began at his place of employment. He quit his 
job and participated in the strike, and was paid 
strike benefits for a number of weeks. Thereafter, 
he became employed on a full-time basis at another 
hotel, where he worked for 9 months before being 
laid off. His claim for unemployment compensa- 
tion was denied on the ground that the unemploy- 
ment was due to the labor dispute still in progress 
at his former place of employment. 

The State appellate court reversed the decision 
of the lower court and held that the Florida Indus- 
trial Commission improperly construed the labor 
dispute provision of the Unemployment Compen- 
sation Act which disqualifies a claimant if his 
unemployment “‘is due to a labor dispute in active 
progress which exists at the place at which he is 


or was last employed.” The court stated, ‘Not 
only is it contrary to the wording of the statute, 
but it is unrealistic to say that the appellant’s 
unemployment status for the weeks following his 
discharge after 9 months’ employment [with the 
second employer] constituted unemployment due 
to a labor dispute at a place where he was ‘last 
employed.’ ” 

Distinguishing this case from cases involving 
employment of a “stop gap” nature, the court held 
that when new employment is undertaken in good 
faith and with intent on the part of the employee 
to continue on a permanent basis, the cause of the 
initial unemployment (i. e., labor dispute) is 
thereby purged and the disqualification no longer 
applies. 





Conferences and Institutes, July 16 to August 15, 1958 


Epitor’s Note.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of fortheoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad 
field of industrial relations. Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 
schedules of such meetings for listing. To be timely enough for publication, 
announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Date 
July 28-Aug. 1_- 


Conference and sponsor 
Seminars on (1) An Instrument of Management Control; 


Place 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


(2) Recruiting, Training, and Company Integration of 
College Graduates; (3) Personnel Administration for 
Management Employees; (4) Collective Bargaining and 
the Administration of the Union Contract; and (5) The 
Management Development Program: Installation and 
Operation. Sponsor: American Management Associa- 


tion. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





April 1, 1958 


Tue FEDERAL DISTRICT CouRT in Maine ruled a hot-cargo 
provision in a common carrier's contract with the Tcam- 
ster’s union not in itself violative of the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
secondary boycott provision, and that a seemingly contrary 
ruling by the National Labor Relations Board (see Chron. 
item for Nov. 8, 1957, MLR, Jan. 1958) was not a clear-cut 
decision to this effect, as two members of the Board major- 
ity limited themselves to holding that a hot-cargo agree- 
ment is no defense against violation of the act’s secondary 
boycott ban. The court further ruled that the union did 
not violate the act by informing its members of their rights 
under the hot-cargo clause, since such conduct did not 
constitute unlawful inducement or encouragement within 
the meaning of the secondary-boycott provision of the act. 
The case was Alpert v. Truck Drivers Local 340 (Teamsters). 
(See also p. 645 of this issue.) 


April 6 


Tse Unirep Pacxincnovuse Workers’ monthlong strike 
against the Campbell Soup Co.’s plants in Camden, N. J., 
ended upon acceptance by the union members of an 8-cent 
hourly wage increase plus a $30 Jump-sum payment upon 
the strikers’ return to work. (See also p. 651 of this issue.) 


April 7 


Tae Internat Revenve Service issued the following 
rulings: (1) Unions may lose tax-exempt status if they 
operate big benefit programs, where payments are not inci- 
dental to a union’s main purpose of serving a group but 
constitute a direct financial assistance to individuals; and 
(2) lockout benefits, like strike benefits, are not exempt for 
income-tax purposes, even if distributed on the basis of 
need, but do not constitute wages for Federal employment 
tax purposes. 


A STRIKE-AVERTING 2-YEAR AGREEMENT, subsequently rati- 
fied by union members, was reached by the Machinists and 
the Republic Aviation Corp. in Farmingdale, N. Y., provid- 
ing for hourly wage increases of 10 to 14 cents immediately 
and 10 cents more in 1959, plus other improvements. (See 
also p. 650 of this issue.) 


April 10 


At a MEETING of building-trades craft and industrial union 
representatives, the Steelworkers withdrew from the AFL- 


CIO jurisdictional dispute settlement pact (see Chron. 
item for July 1, 1957, MLR, Sept. 1957) because it is not 
willing to relinquish construction work on steel company 
premises that always has been done by its members. 


April 11 


AcTING IN LINE with a recent U. 8. Supreme Court decision 
(see Chron. item for Feb. 3, 1958, MLR, Apr. 1958), the 
NLRB abandoned a long-standing policy barring from 
Board-conducted representation elections unions not com- 
plying with the Taft-Hartley Act’s filing requirements, and 
ordered the election sought by an employer association. 
Involved were the Retail Associates, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio, 
and the Retail Clerks. 

On April 22, the Federal district court in the District of 
Columbia temporarily restrained the Board from conduct- 
ing the election. The court decision apparently was based 
on the fact that one of the association members had with- 
drawn from multiemployer bargaining, whereas Board 
policy forbids the union to withdraw. (See also pp. 643, 
654 of this issue.) 


April 14 


Tue Lapres’ Garment Workers reached contract agree- 
ments containing wage increases and other improvements 
for more than 19,000 employees of 3 New York City 
area clothing manufacturers associations: the National 
Skirt and Sportswear Association, the Infants’ and 
Children’s Coat Association, and the Manufacturers of 
Snowsuits, Novelty Wear and Infants’ Coats. Earlier in 
the month, the ILGWU and the Needle Trades Employers 
Association of Fall River, Mass., signed a new contract 
covering about 3,000 workers. (See also p. 650 of this 
issue.) 


Tue Governor or New York signed an amendment to 
the State’s fair employment practices law, prohibiting 
employment discrimination because of age by employers or 
licensing agencies against persons between ages of 45 to 65. 


Tue AFL-CIO-monitored Distillery Workers (see Chron. 
item for Dec. 5, 1957, MLR, Feb. 1958) ended a 3-day 
special convention in Washington. It reelected Joseph 
O'Neill and George J. Oneto president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. (See also p. 653 of this issue.) 


April 15 


Tue FEDERAL COURT OF APPEALS in Washington, D. C., 
reversed the contempt-of-Congress convictions of Frank 
W. Brewster, a former Teamster vice president (see Chron. 
item for June 26, 1957, MLR, Aug., 1957), and Nugent 
LaPoma, ex-secretary-treasurer of the union’s Seattle 
Local 174, on the ground that the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee, which investigated union activities in 1957 and 
whose questions and requests for union records were 
ignored by the appellants, was investigating in a field 
beyond its authority. 
647 
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April 16 


Tue Onto SraTe court OF APPEALS upheld a lower court 
decision (see Chron. item for Mar. 5, 1958, MLR, May 
1958) that laid-off workers could collect supplemental 
unemployment benefits without losing a corresponding 
part of the State unemployment compensation for which 
they may become eligible. 


Tue FEDERAL COURT OF APPEALS in Philadelphia ruled 
that a bankrupt employer’s unpaid contributions to a 
union welfare fund have priority under the Bankruptcy 
Act since they are agreed-upon wages for services rendered, 
even though they constitute a flat monthly sum and not a 
percentage of the wage earned. The case was In re 
Embassy Restaurant, Inc. 


April 18 


RaDIO AND TELEVISION TECHNICIANS, members of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, ratified a 3-year con- 
tract with the Columbia Broadcasting System, ending 
their 12-day strike in 8 cities. The pact provided for wage 
increases of 6.4 percent, retroactive to February 1, and 2.4 
percent on August 1, 1959. 


April 19 


A FspERAL bistrict Court in Ohio ruled, in Hull v. Sheet 
Metal Workers’, that the union’s agreements with various 


employers, calling for nonhandling by their employees of 
metal products of firms not under contract to the union, 
violated the Taft-Hartley Act because they were in further- 
ance of a boycott conducted to make a manufacturer (the 
Burt Manufacturing Co. of Akron, Ohio) coerce his em- 
ployees, represented by the Steelworkers, to change unions. 
(See Chron. Item for Apr. 17, 1957, MLR, June 1957.) 


April 22 

Tue Interstate Commerce Commission canceled as 
“unjust and unreasonable’’ its rules permitting western 
carriers to refuse service to interstate shippers because of 


picketing, even though there may be no violence or threat 
of violence involved. 


April 28 


Tue NLRB ru ep that a contract between a bakery owner 
and the Bakery and Confectionery Workers was no bar 
to a new representation election among employees repre- 
sented by a local which left the international for reasons 
related to its expulsion from the AFL-CIO (see Chron. 
item for Dec. 5, 1957, MLR, Feb. 1958), and joined the 
AFL-CIO chartered American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers. The Board found that a schism existed within 
the expelled union, which “disrupts and confuses the 
established bargaining relationship’”’ and warrants a new 
election. The case was Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
and Local 492, American Bakery and Confectionery Workers. 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations’ 





Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Tue Consumer Prics Inpex for March, which 
rose to a record level of 123.3 (1947-49=100), 
brought automatic cost-of-living adjustments to 
more than a million workers. Most of these were 
railroad workers, who received a semiannual cost- 
of-living increase of 4 cents an hour effective in 
May. 

Under provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act (that 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to determine 
minimum wages on Government contracts of at 
least $10,000), Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell proposed that the minimum wage be 
raised to $1.50 and $1.20 an hour for workers em- 
ployed on Government contracts in paint and 
varnish plants and the drugs and medicine in- 
dustry, respectively. In another action, the De- 
partment announced that, because of advancing 
wage and salary levels, it had revised its criteria 
for determining who may be excluded as an 
executive from coverage of the hours provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Henceforth, the 
salary used for this purpose will be $80 a week in- 
stead of the former $55. 


Contract Negotiations. On April 28, the United 
Automobile Workers proposed a 3-month exten- 
sion of contracts with the Big Three in return for 
certain concessions. Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent of the UAW, said his motive was to allow 
time for the automobile manufacturers to market 
approximately 850,000 unsold new cars. The 
union suggested that the companies put into effect 
& price cut on their 1958 models. In return, the 
union would not demand a 6-cent-an-hour im- 
provement-factor increase on June 1, but would 
insist on retaining the cost-of-living escalator 
clause, and extension of supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits for ‘‘workers who have been or will 
be unemployed long enough to exhaust their SUB 


credit units’ during these months. Under the 
union’s proposal, both parties would petition 
Congress to place a moratorium on the Federal 
excise tax “for the remainder of the 1958 model 

All three companies rejected the union’s pro- 
posal, and instead offered a 2-year contract re- 
newal including the “annual improvement factor” 
and cost-of-living adjustments. On April 29, the 
General Motors Corp. gave the UAW a 30-day 
contract termination notice. (The union had 
served termination notices on both Ford and 
Chrysler, but had filed only a notice of modifica- 
tion on General Motors.) 

Meantime, following attempts of two inde- 
pendent skilled trades unions—the Society of 
Skilled Trades and the American Federation of 
Skilled Crafts—to seek bargaining representation 
of skilled workers in the automotive industry,’ the 
UAW and the General Motors Corp. filed motions 
with the National Labor Relations Board to con- 
solidate the numerous requests for representation 
elections in order to expedite a decision of this 
issue. General Motor’s general counsel, Henry 
M. Hogan, asserted to the Board that integrated 
operations of the auto industry necessitated bar- 
gaining on an industrial basis. Craft or depart- 
mental severance, he declared, could lead to “pos- 
sible disruptive and unstabilizing effects . . . on the 
national economy, particularly where the natural 
and historical development of collective bargaining 
has taken place on an industrial rather than a de- 
partmental or craft union basis.” By the end of 
April, the independent unions had filed more than 
80 petitions for bargaining elections. 

In San Francisco, delegates of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Ind.) met to formulate bargaining demands for 
a new contract to replace the one expiring on 
June 15 with the Pacific Maritime Association. 
The ILWU said it would seek a 16-cent-an-hour 
wage increase, a reduction in the basic workday 
from 9 to 8 hours, more liberal vacation benefits, 
and a limitation of 1 hour on additional work 
to ready ships for sailing. The agreement covers 
between 15,000 and 18,000 longshoremen in 


California, Oregon, and Washington. 


* Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 
1 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, p. 541. 
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Settlements. More than 20,000 workers repre- 
sented by the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union were affected by recently con- 
cluded bargaining talks. About 11,000 members 
of the union in the New York City area were 
scheduled to receive an 8-percent wage increase 
(reportedly averaging about 17% cents), effective 
June 1, 1958, under terms of a 3-year contract with 
the National Skirt and Sportswear Association, 
Inc. Announced on April 14, the agreement— 
which provided for the workers’ first general 
wage increase in about 5 years—generally followed 
the pattern set last March ? between the ILGWU 
and 5 manufacturing associations of dressmakers. 

Approximately 8,500 workers in the New York 
metropolitan area, represented by the same union 
and employed by members of the Infants’ and 
Children’s Coat Association and Manufacturers 
of Snowsuits, Novelty Wear and Infants’ Coats, 
Inc., received a 4-percent wage increase on June 1. 
The settlement, negotiated under a cost-of-living 
wage reopening of an agreement expiring May 31, 
1961, also included provision for 5% paid holi- 
days effective June 1, 1959. These workers had 
received their last previous wage increase in 
June 1956. Terms of the agreement were in lieu 
of an earlier arbitration award calling for a 5- 
percent increase effective April 14. 

About 3,000 Ladies’ Garment Workers employed 
by members of the Needle Trades Employers 
Association of Fall River, Mass., received an 
average 6%-percent wage increase effective April 
7, in addition to overtime pay after 35 hours a 
week (instead of the previous 37% hours). The 
new agreement also raised the basic minimum 
from $1.10 to $1.15; minimum rates for spreaders 
were increased from $1.35 to $1.45 and for cutters, 
from $1.875 to $2.00. A reopening on severance 
pay was provided for 1960. 

Wage increases ranging from 10 to 14 cents an 
hour, a 10-cent deferred increase in 1959, and 
establishment of a quarterly cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause were agreed upon on April 7 by repre- 
sentatives of the Republic Aviation Corp. and 
the International Association of Machinists. 
Affecting about 6,500 workers in Farmingdale, 
Long Island, N. Y., the 2-year contract increased 
the night-shift bonus by 2 cents an hour and 
revised seniority and layoff clauses. 

On April 8, members of the Machinists ratified 
a 2-year contract with the Hamilton Standard 


Division of United Aircraft that was similar to 
settlements reached earlier by the Machinists 
and Auto Workers with other divisions of the 
company.’ Affecting 7,500 employees at the 
company’s plants in Windsor Locks and Broad 
Brook, Conn., the agreement included wage 
increases ranging from 9 to 14 cents, an 8th paid 
holiday, an increase in the daily hospitalization 
allowance, and a wage reopening in 1959. 

The United Aircraft Corp. announced adoption 
of a Supplementary Retirement-Income Plan 
beginning on April 8, 1958, that will increase 
retirement benefits in proportion to increases in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price 
Index. Designed to complement the firm’s exist- 
ing Cooperative Retirement-Income Plan, the new 
plan provides for additional worker annuities in 
relation to Consumer Price Index increases,‘ with 
future annual cost being limited to 20 percent of 
the company’s contributions for basic pensions 
during the preceding year. Once an employee is 
retired, his pension will not be further changed 
with changes in the index. Maximum supple- 
mentary pension benefits will be limited to 
50 percent of the employee’s basic retirement 
income. The plan covers approximately 34,000 
employees. 

Wage rates were increased by 4 percent (ranging 
from 8 to 10 cents an hour), and improvements 
were made in paid vacations and in health and 
welfare insurance benefits, as the Portland, Oreg., 
United Metal Trades Association signed 1-year 
contracts for about 3,500 workers with the Metal 
Trades Council and the International Association 
of Machinists. Wege increases of 4 percent also 
were negotiated for about 2,000 workers employed 
by metal-fabricating shops in the Seattle, Wash., 
area by various craft unions (excluding machinists 
and foundry workers who had received increases 
in April under contracts negotiated in 1957) and 
the Washington Metal Trades, Inc. The latter 
settlement was reached under wage-reopening 
clauses. 

A local of the International Woodworkers of 
America and the Columbia Veneer Co. of Kalama, 


3 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, p. 537. 

3 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1958, p. 194, and May 1958, p. 537. 

4 The adjustments will be based on the averages of the monthly indexes for 
12-month periods ending in June of each year. If the index for any year is 
lower than that during the preceding year, the amount credited to an em- 
ployee’s account will be appropriately reduced. 
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Wash., signed an agreement which stipulated that 
in return for a 25-percent share in the company’s 
profits before taxes, the company would withhold 
25 percent of their wages for a 4-month period 
beginning April 1, 1958. Repayment is due in 
August unless both parties agree to continuation 
of the loan arrangement. Retroactive to October 
1, 1957, the profitsharing plan runs until the con- 
tract’s expiration date of September 30, 1960. 
Distribution of profits is based on the number of 
hours worked by each of the 230 employees. 

On May 2, the Woodworkers announced an 
offer to extend their West Coast lumber industry 
contracts without pay increases. The offer, 
which followed an initial demand for a 25-cent 
hourly increase, was made in order to “keep as 
many of our people working as possible and give 
our industry the opportunity to concentrate on 
meeting the prevailing market conditions.”’ Ac- 
cepted by management officials, the proposal 
extends the current agreements for 1 year with a 
reopening this fall on wages. Subject to local 
union and individual company ratification, the 
settlement affects about 45,000 workers in Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington. 

A month-old strike against two Campbell Soup 
Co. plants in Camden, N. J., was ended in early 
April as members of the United Packinghouse 
Workers accepted an 8-cent-an-hour wage increase. 
Negotiated under a wage reopener of a contract 
expiring on March 1, 1959, the settlement also 
provided for a $30-lump-sum payment upon the 
workers’ return to work which the union said was 
equivalent to 1% cents an hour for a 2,000-hour 
year and was reportedly equal to the cash value 
of the fringe benefits negotiated by other unions 
at other Campbell Soup plants. About 4,500 em- 
ployees were affected. 

On April 21, members of the Tobacco Workers 
union ratified a 2-year contract with the P. Loril- 
lard Co. calling for a general wage increase of 9 
cents an hour retroactive to January 1, 1958, 
and another 8-cent advance scheduled for 1959. 
Affecting about 2,200 workers in Louisville, Ky., 
the agreement included additional adjustments for 
certain classifications in both 1958 and 1959, a $10 
increase in monthly pension benefits (to $135, in- 
cluding social security), retirement at age 62 for 
women, and liberalized hospitalization benefits. 

In early April, the Jewel Tea Co. (chain food 
stores) and the United Retail Workers Union 


(Ind.) reached agreement on a 2-year contract for 
5,000 workers in the Chicago, Ill., area. Retroac- 
tive to December 7, when the previous contract 
expired, weekly wage increases averaged $6 for 
full-time male employees and $5 for women, and 
ranged from 10 to 32 cents an hour for part-time 
employees. The contract called for a mandatory 
45-hour workweek for all men clecks who formerly 
had an option of a 40- or 45-hour workweek; hours 
in excess of 40 continue to be paid at time and a 
half. (Other men were already on a 45-hour week, 
while women employees retained the 40-hour 
week.) The contract also called for a $4 weekly 
raise for full-time employees and 5 to 10 cents for 
part-time next December, and 3 weeks’ vacation 
after 10 instead of 12 years’ service. 

About 13,000 over-the-road and local cartage 
truckdrivers and helpers in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut, represented by the Team- 
sters, received a 10-cent-an-hour wage increase 
effective April 11, under terms of a 3-year contract 
reached with various New England trucking con- 
cerns. In addition to further 7-cent wage increases 
in both 1959 and 1960, the agreement calls for 
establishment of a pension plan to which employers 
will contribute 5 cents a man-hour in 1958 and 5 
cents more in both 1959 and 1960. Also effective 
April 11, 1958, drivers on long-haul operations were 
granted a $10.50 overnight expense allowance in- 
stead of the former $8.50. Employers’ contribu- 
tion to the union’s health and welfare fund will be 
increased 1 cent a man-hour beginning in 1959. 

Wage increases ranging from 10 to 14 cents an 
hour (averaging 12.7 cents) went into effect on 
April 1, 1958, for approximately 11,000 workers of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co. The increase, 
negotiated under a wage-reopening clause of a 
current 3-year pact with the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, covers plant and office 
workers in Chicago and northern Illinois. 

Extended negotiations between the Machinists 
and United Air Lines were concluded in early 
April when the parties agreed upon a contract 
for 8,000 mechanics and other ground-service 
personnel. Under the agreement, mechanics and 
other higher paid classifications received a 17-cent 
wage boost (of which 12 cents was retroactive to 
October 1, 1957, when the previous contract ex- 
pired), while other employees received a 14-cent 
increase (of which 10 cents was retroactive). 
Other changes included additional pay for relief 
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shifts, 3 weeks of vacation after 12 years of service, 
and a reopening on wages for most job classifica- 
tions on December 1, 1958. Bargaining talks 
continued, however, between six other major air- 
lines and the LAM, as union and carrier officials 
presented their cases before an emergency fact- 
finding board appointed by President Eisenhower 
to study the dispute. 


Hearings and Legislative Action 


Unemployment Compensation. During April, the 
House Ways and Means Committee heard pro- 
posals on Federal supplemental unemployment 
compensation benefits. Business representatives 
argued that plans for such Federal aid would be 
unwarranted interference with the traditionally 
State-determined unemployment compensation 
benefits, and that such a program would negate 
the principle of relating unemployment benefits 
to earnings. Nelson H. Cruikshank, social secu- 
rity director of the AFL-CIO, maintained, on the 
other hand, that existing State systems are in- 
adequate in the face of current unemployment 
levels, and that special Federal payments would 
be a quick way of injecting increased purchasing 
power into the economy. 

On May 1, the House of Representatives ap- 
proved a bill providing supplementary unemploy- 
ment compensation for workers exhausting their 
benefits under the existing State systems. Dura- 
tion of supplementary benefits would be limited 
to one-half of the maximum period specified by 
State laws (in 27 States, the maximum length is 
26 weeks), while size of benefits would be the same 
as that fixed by State laws. Covering workers 
who exhaust their insurance benefits any time 
from July 1957 to April 1, 1959, the bill was sent 
to the Senate where the Finance Committee was 
scheduled to begin hearings on the measure. 

In late March, a bill raising the maximum 
weekly unemployment benefit in New York State 
from $36 to $45 was signed by Governor Averell 
Harriman. Retroactive to July 1, 1957, the bill 
provided $8 million in back unemployment insur- 
ance payments to jobless workers. Because of 
the higher State benefits and the retroactivity 
clause, several companies subsequently announced 
that their laid-off workers who had also received 
SUB payments during this period would have to 


refund any “overpayments” made to them. 
Under many plans, workers generally receive 
approximately 60 to 65 percent of their weekly 
take-home pay for a specified period of time; since 
the increase in State benefits was retroactive, the 
companies argued that their workers were paid 
more than was required under contracts. 

In Ohio, the State Court of Appeals unani- 
mously upheld a lower court ruling that workers 
may collect supplemental unemployment benefits 
without a corresponding reduction in their State 
unemployment benefits.’ The State indicated it 
would take the case to the State Supreme Court. 


Regulation and Investigation of Union Activities. 
Proposals to regulate union activities, arising from 
hearings of the U. S. Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management 
Field, were introduced into Congress. Senator 
John L. McClellan offered a bill which included 
provisions for registration with the Secretary of 
Labor of statements on union finances and other 
information, including a copy of a union’s charter 
and bylaws; restrictions on organizational picket- 
ing; approval of strike or collective bargaining 
agreements by a miajority secret ballot; and 
biennial elections of local union officers by secret 
ballot. Sanctions for violations included loss of 
right of petition before the NLRB; denial of a 
union’s tax-exempt status; and fines of persons 
filing fraudulent returns of up to $10,000, 5 years’ 
imprisonment, or both. 

After considerable debate, the Senate passed on 
April 28 the Kennedy-Douglas-Ives bill requiring 
detailed public reports from labor unions on 
welfare and pension funds. The bill, which was 
sent to the House of Representatives, also provided 
criminal penalties for false reporting and embezzle- 
ment. It was passed by the Senate after numerous 
proposed amendments to include broader aspects 
of labor legislation had been defeated. 

During the month, the Senate select committee 
resumed its probings into the affairs of the 
Teamsters union, this time looking into alleged 
misuse of union funds, rigged elections, and other 
improper activities of Philadelphia, Pa., Local 107. 
Several Teamster members testified they were 
beaten when they protested the results of a local 
election, and Teamster leaders were accused of 

5 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, p. 543. 
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misuse of union funds and of rule through violence. 
Ray Cohen, secretary-treasurer of Local 107 (and 
described by the committee as the real boss of the 
local), defended his stewardship, but when ques- 
tioned on specific financial practices, invoked the 
Fifth Amendment. According to committee 
investigators, in a 45-month period Mr. Cohen’s 
services cost the local over $240,000, of which 
about $90,000 was of “questionable propriety.” 
In a letter addressed to Judge Nathan Cayton, 
chairman of the 3-member monitor board of the 
Teamsters union,* Chairman McClellan urged the 
monitors to “take necessary action to prevent 
further depletion of the treasury and turn the 
flocal] union over to an honest leadership which 
has a genuine interest in the rank-and-file 
members.” Earlier, the committee had called to 
the stand International Secretary-Treasurer John 
F. English, who promised that he would “take 
care of Local 107” and make a thorough investiga- 
tion. Concerning other Teamster activities in the 
Philadelphia area, Senate investigators disclosed a 
story of alleged vandalism and attempted payoffs 
in Teamster campaigns to organize employees of 
auto dealers and a baking company. 


Union Activities 


Teamster officials reported on April 21 that they 
had released 41 locals from trusteeship in the past 
6 months, and that another 22 locals were in the 
process of being restored to self-government. The 
union report stated that the status of 41 locals 
still in trusteeship (accounting for about 3.4 per- 
cent of the Teamsters membership) would be “re- 
stored as soon as possible in each case, consistent 
with the best interests of the members of those 
locals.’’ The Senate labor rackets committee 
reported in March that about 13 percent of all 
Teamster locals were under trusteeship, with some 
having been in that status for 15 years. 

Discord in the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers’ International Union was at least partly 


*The board was established by an order of a Federal] district court in 
January 1958 in order to help insure d tie procedures and to set up 
safeguards of union funds. See Monthly Labor Review, March 1958, p. 300. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, January and February 1958, pp. 72 and 190, 
respectively. 

*See Codes of Ethical Practices of the Labor Movement (in Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1957, pp. 350-353). 

* See Monthly Labor Review, April 1958, p. 423. 





resolved as delegates met in special convention 
under AFL-CIO cleanup orders.’ Joseph O'Neill 
and George J. Oneto were reelected to their re- 
spective posts as president and secretary-treasurer. 
In the fall of 1957, the union’s executive board 
had split into rival factions in a dispute over the 
leadership of the union. However, disagreement 
over the method of electing vice presidents arose 
as a dissident group of delegates registered their 
protest by abstaining from voting. Among the res- 
olutions passed by the convention was a proposal 
adopting the AFL-CIO code of ethical practices, 
and acknowledgement of the contributions made 
by Peter M. McGavin who was assigned as con- 
vention chairman by the AFL-CIO. 

The cleanup campaign in the International 
Union of Operating Engineers continued as its 
executive board adopted the AFL-CIO code of 
ethical practices.* The board’s meeting—its first 
since the election of Joseph J. Delaney as presi- 
dent *— was conducted shortly after the dedication 


ceremony of the union’s new $3-million head- 
quarters building. 

The Auto Workers confirmed reports that they 
were reducing operating costs to offset reductions 
in the union’s income resulting from heavy layoffs 


of its members. Under the economy move, 
elected salaried officers were to take a temporary 
10-percent reduction in pay, while 97 staff em- 
ployees would be laid off. Other staff members 
were asked to take a voluntary pay cut, but office 
employees, who are covered under collective bar- 
gaining agreements, would not be affected. Other 
cost-saving measures adopted included publica- 
tion of the union’s newspaper on a biweekly in- 
stead of a weekly basis, curtailment of its radio 
programs, and reductions in administrative ex- 
penses. 

In late March, a jurisdictional pact was signed 
by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen union and the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union which recognized the 
Meat Cutters’ jurisdiction over employees han- 
dling meat, poultry, or fish in any retail stores, 
including department stores; the RWDSU was 
given authority to organize all other retail work- 
ers. Provision was made for Professor John T. 
Dunlop of Harvard University to act as impartial 
chairman of an arbitration board to settle disputes 
that the two unions cannot resolve. 
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In mid-April, it was announced that Local 6 
of the International Typographical Union in 
New York City would enter into its first venture 
in cooperative housing with an $11.7 million 
nonprofit cooperative apartment development. 
Expected to house some 700 families, the new unit 
is to be financed by capital supplied by the local 
union and by a mortgage loan from New York 
City under a State program for limited-profit 
housing companies. 

The same local was involved when a irial 
examiner of the National Labor Relations Board 
declared that contracts between it and two New 
York publishers constituted an “unlawful closed 
shop.” The report was based on a complaint 
filed by 2 nonunion mailers that they had been 
denied employment in the mailing rooms of 2 
newspapers because hiring there was controlled 
by the Mailers union (a branch of the ITU). 
The examiner’s recommendation was forwarded 
to the NLRB for a ruling. 


Other Developments 


On April 15, the Governor of New York ap- 
proved a bill prohibiting employers from dis- 


criminating against persons 45 to 65 years old 


because of their age. The bill covers not only 
hirings and discharges, but also conditions regard- 
ing promotion, wages, or work. The Governor 
declared the measure was “a long step forward 
toward breaking down arbitrary and unrealistic 
barriers which prevent full employment oppor- 


tunities to thousands of people who are able and 
anxious to work.” : 

A temporary injunction prohibiting the NLRB 
from holding a representation election at three 
Toledo stores in a bargaining dispute between 
the Retail Clerks International Association and 
the Retail Associates, Inc., was issued by a Federal 
district court judge on April 22. The union had 
settled with 1 store which had withdrawn from 
the 4-store employer association after the union 
had gone on strike against the store. The remain- 
ing stores—one of which was also being struck— 
had petitioned the NLRB for a single representa- 
tion election. Meantime, the union had allowed 
its non-Communist affidavits, filed with the 
NLRB, to lapse. The union attorneys charged, 
however, that a single election would not be fair 
because the number of new workers hired by the 
struck store subsequent to the strike would be 
sufficient to make the union lose. They also 
argued that since one store had withdrawn from 
the association, the union also had the right to 
withdraw from bargaining with the stores as an 
association. 

In granting the employers’ petition for a single 
election, the Board overruled a 10-year precedent 
under which it had refused to order an election 
requested by employers where a noncomplying 
union was involved; the Board gave the vote to 
strike replacements. 


% Other unions that have financed similar projects include the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
See Monthly Labor Review, July 1957, p. 858. 
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Eprror’s Norz.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 
The Employment Relation and the Law. Edited by 


Benjamin Aaron and Robert E. Mathews. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Co., 1957. xxxviii, 
861 pp. $10. 

Many law schools today confine the teaching 
of labor law primarily to the various aspects of 
collective bargaining, notwithstanding the rapid 
growth of legislation covering the relationship be- 
tween the individual worker and his employer. 
It is to the study of this somewhat neglected area 
that this book makes a significant contribution. 

Prior to the great depression of the 1930's, 
there was little legislation concerning the individ- 
ual employment relation except for some statutes 
in the field of workmen’s compensation. During 
and since the thirties, however, both the Federal 
and State Governments have enacted one statute 


after another establishing and defining various 


rights for the individual employee. 

This book, which contains a combination of text 
and case materials, was compiled by a group of 
29 teachers and practitioners of labor law consti- 
tuting a nonprofit association known as the Labor 
Law Group. 

The first portion of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of prerequisites for coverage under the 
principal statutes in the field of social legislation. 
Although other provisions of these statutes are 
treated in more detail in subsequent portions of 
the book, the employment relation is defined and 
interpreted initially and is not considered again 
as the study progresses. By bringing the various 
statutes together in this manner, it is possible to 
compare them more easily as to policy, language, 
and historical trend. 


The book next considers the subject of equal 
opportunity in employment covering both State 
and Federal legislation on employment discrimi- 
nation. Excerpts from such materials as the 1947 
Report of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights and Oregon regulations on preemployment 
inquiries add vitality to the treatment of this 
topic. 

Following is an examination of the avoidance 
and redress of physical damage to workers. After 
discussing the cost and prevalence of physical 
risks in both the past and present, tne book sur- 
veys the safety legislation enacted to prevent 
employment injuries: Various State safety codes 
and Federal laws such as those on railroad and 
mine safety, the safety requirements of the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and the child labor provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The final aspect of 
the subject concerns the compensation of workers 
who suffer injury or disease notwithstanding the 
existence of safety legislation. The background 
and development of workmen’s compensation and 
other legislation is considered. 

The final portion of the book concerns the pro- 
tection of the worker against economic exploita- 
tion and insecurity. The discussion includes the 
right to inventions, including shop rights, the 
regulation of wages and hours of work, social 
security and welfare programs, public assistance, 
and other legislation. 

The book is well arranged as to subject matter, 
and the illustrative cases and text material suc- 
cessfully tie its components together. Naturally 
one volume such as this cannot treat the numerous 
statutes involved except in an extremely brief 
manner. It will serve admirably, however, as an 
introduction to this vast area of labor law. 


—J. Miron WILLIAMs 
Office of the Solicitor 


High-Talent Manpower for Science and Industry: 
An Appraisal of Policy at Home and Abroad. 
By J. Douglas Brown and Frederick Harbi- 
son. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, 1957. 97 pp. 
(Research Report Series, 95.) $3. 

This pair of effective and thoughtful essays by 
two leading students of industrial relations 
presents a policy for the development of high- 
talent manpower. The first essay, by Professor 
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Brown, concerns the problem in the United 
States; the second, by Professor Harbison, the 
problem in the underdeveloped countries. 

Written in the calm of pre-Sputnik days, these 
essays are happily free from the strident charges 
and countercharges and the educational nostrums 
of recent months. Their initial thesis is that the 
creative scientist and engineer, ‘“‘perhaps the most 
universal man in the twentieth century,” is 
equally essential to progress in our own country 
and in the newer, less industrialized nations. 
These high-talent individuals—the ‘seed-corn” 
of modern industrial growth—are very few in 
number. They must be “discovered, nurtured, 
motivated” under the most favorable conditions: 
not merely a suitable educational system, but a 
favorable social, economic, and political climate 
as well. 

For the highly industrialized nations, where 
executive talent is already developed, Professor 
Brown believes that the innovators and idea men 
among scientists hold the keys to rapid further 
progress. In the underdeveloped countries, 
managerial ability and organizational skills are 
perhaps even more crucial. Professor Harbison 
believes that long-range plans for the development 
of talented managers, as well as the training of 
engineers, technicians, and the basic labor force, 
must go hand in hand with long-range plans for 
the development of natural resources. In order 
to meet the ambitions of underdeveloped countries 
for telescoping their industrial development into 
a short space of time, he concludes that their 
high-talent people probably must continue to be 
trained abroad while their own institutions of 
higher learning are being developed. They should 
be broadly, not narrowly, educated. 

Professor Brown emphasizes that high talent 
is strictly individual and cannot be mass produced. 
In surveying the American scene in this connec- 
tion, he directs some well aimed barbs at our 
national passion for conformity, as a menace to 
the Nation’s future supply of the talent so highly 
prized. Such people, he points out, live by the 
satisfactions of their work; they should not be 
pushed “to produce’; they thrive on apprecia- 
tion, not interference. Creativity, it must be 
realized, cannot be turned off and on like a spigot. 

Our national policy skould be to find ways to 
discover these rare individuals; once discovered, 
they should have an opportunity to be educated 


in talent-differentiated classes or schools at all 
levels of their education, and be given an oppor- 
tunity to work closely with the best of teachers. 
For these reasons, Professor Brown inclines to 
favor the smaller institutions of higher learning 
for their education. The Federal Government, 
he believes, should encourage further education, 
but should not control the specifics; in general, it 
should cease to encourage concentration on mere 
know-how in its research projects and its edu- 
cational aid. 

Once trained, high-talent creative manpower 
requires wise use by industry. In his discussion of 
“problems and policies of corporations enhancing 
their ‘seed corn’ talent,” Professor Brown is at his 
experienced best in giving sound advice to the 
supervisors of able young men and women. 

This slender volume should be must reading for 
American business executives. It is short enough 
to be read on the 5:10 train, and is sufficiently 
stimulating to provide food for thought on many 
such journeys thereafter. 

—Aryness Joy WICKENS 


Deputy Assistant Secretary 
U. 8. Department of Labor 


Report of an Enquiry into Household Expenditure 
in 1958-54, [United Kingdom]. London, Min- 
istry of Labor and National Service, 1957. 
304 pp. £1 17s. 6d., H. M. Stationery Office. 

This is primarily a statistical report of the most 
recent study of household expenditures conducted 
in the United Kingdom to revise the weights for 
their index of changes in retail prices (cost of living 
index). It was the first large-scale expenditure 
survey made there since 1937-38. The report 
consists of 50 tables which describe the charac- 
teristics of households and summarize the expendi- 
ture data for households of various characteristics 
and for different regions. The tabular summaries 
are introduced by a fairly detailed statement of the 
purpose of the study and a description of the 
sampling, data collection, and analyses. 

The introduction provides a brief history of the 
“cost of living index’’ including the decisions and 
recommendations of the Cost of Living Advisory 
Committee with respect to the index maintenance 
and revision during and since World War II. It 
is significant to note that while the survey was 
designed primarily to obtain expenditure data for 
the revision of the index, the committee and tech- 
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nical staff recognized the other important uses of 
consumer expenditure data for “national income 
studies, market research, nutritional studies, and 
many other branches of social and economic 
science” and decided that the expenditure survey 
should be a cross section of the “whole com- 
munity.” 

A sample of 351 Local Authority Areas and 
19,881 households was selected in 1952 by a two- 
stage sampling technique. A combination of 
interviewer-recorded data which were reported 
from memory and supervised accountkeeping was 
used in the survey. The accountkeeping covered 
various periods of time between January 1953 and 
the early weeks of 1954. Thereports for individual 
households included information on annual and 
monthly expenditures for certain infrequently 
purchased items and those for which regular pay- 
ments are made. Generally detailed expenditure 
data for frequently purchased items were reported 
on the basis of a 3-week account kept by each 
“spending” member of the family. The reports 
for individual household members were consoli- 
dated and presented in the summary data as 
average weekly expenditures. 

Definitions for the survey were generally similar 
to definitions used in United States studies. The 
household is roughly comparable with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics “economic family,” the major 
difference being the inclusion of boarders and live- 
in servants, as members of the household. Among 
the expenditure categories, the use of rental value 
of owner-occupied houses, rather than actual ex- 
penses, is probably the most significant variation 
from usual BLS practice. 

More important than differences in the basic 
definitions are differences introduced by the 
variation in data collection procedures. BLS 
studies have always obtained annual expenditures 
for families for the survey year. The changing 
subsamples of families who reported expenditures 
for varying periods of time in the British study 
probably introduce important, though subtle, 
differences in the nature of the expenditure data 
obtained. The report points out some difficulties 
encountered in summarizing expenditure data 
relating to different periods of time, e. g., 1 week, 
3 weeks, a month, or a year, into a coordinated 
set of data for a uniform period of time. This 
was particularly evident in summarization of 
expenditures for instalment purchases. 


Household income data were obtained in con- 
siderably more detail than in earlier surveys, 
and income was used as the primary classification 
in the tabular summaries. This greatly increases 
their potential uses for international comparisons. 
The study provides much needed data for con- 
sumption research. It also introduced some new 
combinations of old collection techniques which 
will be of interest to analysts of survey method- 
ology. 

—Heven Humes LaMAue 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Industrial Society and Social Welfare: The Impact 
of Industrialization on the Supply and Organi- 
zation of Social Welfare Services in the United 
States. By Harold L. Wilensky and Charles 
N. Lebeaux. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1958. 401 pp., bibliography. $5. 

This comprehensive review of American in- 
dustrial society was originally designed as a 
monograph for presentation at the Eighth Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work in August 
1956 at Munich, Germany. It was primarily 
written for the use of social welfare institutions 
and professional social workers. However, the 
report aroused so much interest that the original 
manuscript was revised and expanded into this 
book. The study was designed to show the 
impact of the industrialization of the American 
economy upon welfare expenditures, social agen- 
cies, and welfare occupations. 

The authors first trace the development of 
American industry between the end of the Civil 
War and the beginning of World War I. This 
was the era which created many of the Nation’s 
social problems, those problems which were to 
some extent the product of industrialization. 
They find that the more recent impact, particu- 
larly during the last quarter century, has been 
significantly different from the first period. The 
American people are today reaping the fruits of 
a highly productive industrial society, and now 
have the resources with which to solve many of 
our social problems. Nevertheless, the growing 
complexity of the social order creates new prob- 
lems, some of which are noneconomic in character. 
So there has been a multiplication of specialized 
social agencies which require coordination, not 
only between public and private agencies, but 
also among the private agencies themselves. 
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Voluntarism has survived and expanded in 
welfare work in the United States despite the 
great expansion of Government activity in this 
field, according to Drs. Wilensky and Lebeaux. 
With the growth of welfare services, there has 
also emerged a new profession which now ranks 
in importance with some of the older professions 
and in which a high degree of training and skill 
is required. 

This is an excellent book. It is succinct and 
well written. Yet it captures the broad sweep 
of social and economic change. It is a book which 
will interest not only the social worker and the 
welfare executive, but also the general reader 
who is interested in the growth and development 
of the American economy. 


—Ewan CLAGUE 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics . 


Problems in Labor Relations. By Benjamin M. 

Selekman, Sylvia Kopald Selekman, Stephen 

H. Fuller. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1958. 702 pp. 2ded. $8. 

This new version of the Selekmans’ book, first 

published a decade ago, adds considerable new 


material, especially in bringing subsequent nego- 
tiations history to some of the cases carried over 


from the earlier volume. Readers with only a 
casual interest in the subject matter need not be 
discouraged from reading because it is a case book 
designed for classroom use. Wholly apart from 
academic purpose, the authors with unobtrusive 
finesse blend their own commentary with the 
verbatim record of many of the cases to create 
stories (in some instances serial stories) of really 
dramatic interest. 

Probably this particular value stems from the 
happy choice of cases and the realism with which 


most of them are presented. The cases deal with. 


workaday shop problems involving down to earth 
administration of grievance and other matters at 
the local union level; with general bargaining 
matters; and with top-level negotiations between 
identical parties over time. 

One point is surprising. The participants in a 
few of the situations appear to be somewhat inept 
negotiators and ill-informed as to the facts in and 
surrounding their cases. What prompted them 
to permit public use of the undisguised record? 

—L. R. K. 


Apprenticeship and Training 


National Bricklaying Apprenticeship Program and 
Standards. Prepared by National Joint Bricklaying 
Apprenticeship Committee. Washington, U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, 1957. 22 pp. 


The Training of Federal Employees. By Elizabeth F. 
Messer. Washington, U. 8. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, 1958. 146 pp. (Personnel Methods Series, 7.) 
45 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Vocational Training in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
By E. Krause. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, March 1958, p. 209-219. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Economic Development 


The Economy of the American People—Progress, Problems, 
Prospects. By Gerhard Colm and Theodore Geiger. 
Washington, National Planning Association, 1958. 
167 pp. (Planning Pamphlet 102.) $2. 


Dynamics of Economic Growth: The American Economy, 
1957-1975. By Charles F. Roos. New York, 
Econometric Institute, Inc., 1957. 374 pp. 


Economic Growth in the United States—Its Past and 
Future: A Statement on National Policy. New 
York, Committee for Economic Development, Re- 
search and Policy Committee, 1958. 63 pp. 50 
cents. 


Studies in Economic Development— With Special Reference 
to Conditions in the Underdeveloped Areas of Western 
Asia and India. By Alfred Bonné. London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1957. 294 pp. 32s. 


Economic Analysis and Policy in Underdeveloped Countries. 
By P. T. Bauer. Durham, N. C., Duke University 
Press (for Duke University Commonwealth-Studies 
Center), 1957. 145 pp., bibliography. $3. 


Health and Sickness Insurance 


Voluntary Health Insurance and Medical Care Costs, 
1948-56. (In Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social 
Security Administration, Washington, December 
1957, pp. 3-10. 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Group Health Plans: A Twenty-Year Legal Review. By 
Horace R. Hansen. (Jn Minnesota Law Review, 
Minneapolis, March 1958, pp. 527-548. $1.75.) 


Significant Temporary Disability Insurance Data, 1956. 
By Albert A. Belman. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Unemployment Insurance Service, 1958. 29 pp. 
(BES U-121.) Free. 
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Growth in Protection Against Income Loss from Short-Term 
Sickness, 1948-56. (In Social Security Bulletin, 
U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, January 
1958, pp. 14-20. 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Industrial Hygiene 


Dermatitis in Industry. By Daniel C. Braun, M. D., and 
Rosedith Sitgreaves. (In A. M. A. Archives of 
Industrial Health, Chicago, April 1958, pp. 259-272. 
$1.) 


Report of Research and Technologic Work on Explosives, 
Explosions, and Flames, Fiscal Years 1953 and 1954. 
By Ruth F. Brinkley and Robert W. Van Dolah. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, 1957. 127 pp. (Information Circular 7804.) 
Free. 


Organization of Occupational Health Services in Places of 
Employment. Geneva, International Labor Office, 
1958. 148 pp. (Report VI (2) prepared for Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, 42d session, 1958.) $1. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


Labor Legislation 


The Taft-Hartley Act After Ten Years—A Symposium. 
(In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N. Y., April 1958, pp. 327-412. $1.75.) 


[Legislative Decree for] Settlement of Collective Labor Dis- 
putes in Argentina. (In Industry and Labor, Geneva, 
March 1, 1958, pp. 173-176. 25 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Labor-Management Relations 


Environmental Variables and Union- Management Accommo- 
dation. By Milton Derber, W. Ellison Chalmers, Ross 
Stagner. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Review, 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 1958, pp. 413-428. $1.75.) 


Analysis of Work Stoppages in the Pacific Coast Maritime 
Industry, 1957. San Francisco, Pacific Maritime 
Association, 1958. 12 pp. 


Dictionary of Labor-Management Relations: Part I-—A; 
Part II—B; Part III—C. By Harold 8S. Roberts. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii, Industrial Relations 
Center, 1957. 52, 24, 36 pp., respectively. 
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A.—Employment and Payrolls 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry \—Continued 
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Data not affected. 
Sovace: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


*Formerly titled “‘ Automobiles.” 


* See footnote 4, table A-2. 
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, See footnote 1, table A-2. 
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. Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in manufacturing ' 
(1947-49100) 
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Nors: For a description of these series 
BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1984). 
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comparabili data with those published in issues prior to Jul 
10957, woe footoote 1, table Ane ” , 
Data for Federal s who worked on, or 


establishments relate to person: 
teceived pay for, the last day of them month. Those for State and local govern- 
ment relate to employees who worked during, or received pay for, any part 
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Because ot ty a sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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4 Excludes, as nominal employees, elected officials of smal) loca! units and 
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5 Data refer to the continental United States and elsewhore. 

*Revised. 
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TABLE A-7. Employees in manufacturing, by State’ 
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1 Data for earlier years are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics or to the cooperating State agency. State agencies also make avail- 


Cooperating State Agencies 


ALABAMA—Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 4. 

ARIZONA—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, Phoenix. 

A= ~~ Rpegemes Security Division, Department of Labor, 

ttle 4 

CALIFORNIA—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 1. 

COLORADO—U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Denver 2. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 


Hartfi ; 
Se Se -Caangeyes Compensation Commission, Wilmington 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—U. 8. Employment Service for D. C., 


able more detailed industry data. 
1 Revised series; not comparable with data previously published. 


MISSOU RI—Division of Employment Security, Jefferson City. 
MONTANA—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 
NEBRASKA~—Div of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 


Lincoin 1. 

NEVADA—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—Department of Employment Security, Concord. 

NEW JERSEY—Bureau of Statistics and Records, Department of Labor 
and Industry, Trenton 25. 

NEW MEXICO—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque. 

NEW YORK—Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Employ- 
ment, State Department of Labor, 500 Eighth Avenue, New York 18. 

gn CAROLINA—Division of Statistics, Department of Labor, 

aleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Unemployment Compensation Division, Workmen's 
Compensation Bureau, Bismarck. 

OHIO—Division of Research and Statistics, Bureau of Unemployment 


Washington 25. 
FLORID A—Industrial Commission, T: 
GEORGIA—Employment Security 


allahassee. 

Agency, Department of Labor, 
Atlanta 3. 

IDAHO—Employment Security Agency, Boise. 


ILLINOIS—Division of pe peg Compensation and State Employ- 
ment Service, Department of r, Chicago 6. 

INDIANA—Employment Security Division, Indianapolis 25. 

IOWA—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 8. 

KANSAS—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, Topeka. 

KENTUCKY—Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Eco- 
nomic ope Frankfort. 

LOUISIANA—Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 

evn Be Security Commission, Augusta. 

MARYLAND— artment of Employment Security, Baltimore 1. 

ee ee Gunes of Statistics, Department of Labor and 

us’ ’ n 8. 

MICHIGAN—Employment Security Commission, Detroit 2. 

MINNESOTA—Department of Employment Security, St. Paul 1. 

MISSISSIPPI—Employment S ity Commission, Jackson. 


Compensation, Columbus 16. 
OKLAHOMA—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 
QREGON—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA—Bureau of Employment Security, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg. 
RHODE ISLAND—Division of Statistics and Census, Department of 
Labor, Providence 3. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Employment Security Commission, Columbia 1. 
SOUTH DAKOTA—Employment Security Department, Aberdeen. 
TENNESSEE—Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 
TEXAS—Employment Commission, Austin 19. 
UTAH—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission, 
Salt Lake City 10. 
VERMONT—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA—Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry Richmond 14. 
WASHIN GTON—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 
WEST VIRGINIA—Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5. 
WISCONSIN—Statistical Department, Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 
WYOMING—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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Geographic division and State 





Continental United States............. 
Middle Atlantic. .................-.-.-- 


District of Golumbia___..---.------ 





Gouth Atiantic......................... 
East South Central._..............-... 





Sourcs: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 


1 Average of weekly data adjusted for split weeks inthe month. Figures 


may not add to exact column totais because of rounding. 
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TABLE A-9, Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands} 





1958 1957 





Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Aug. | July 





Samet service: 
Ppplications for work_...... 
Nonfarm 


951 
332 


999 
312 


1,101 810! 672) 
355 # 406 536 


28 


al 4, 497 


709) 
480) 





Btate unemployment insurance pro- 
8 2,004) 

2,112 
6.1 


1,795, 1,815 
3,276; 3,163 
7.91 72.6 


2, 285 
2, 877 
6.9 


1,346 
1, 513) 
| 


4,814) 


1, 193) 
1, 37 
3.0 


1, 032! 
1, 167 
2.8 


1, 099) 
1, 475 


897 





Insured es em ag (aver- 
age weekly volume)........... 

Rate of insured a 

Weeks of i otrateseasoenaanay 





1, 1, 592 
40 


a 
5,766 6,302 
$27.72) $27.1 


. 
$28.64 $27.87 $27.72 
$113, 325/8121, 833 T\siba 329) $168, 841 $151, 098 
| 
| 








4, 693 


10, 793} 10, ‘si 7,211 


$30.53) $30.48] $30.00, $20.78) $29.44) $20.20) 
$370, 248'$320, 181 ee 110)$136, 627/$131, 832) 


| 
| | | 
37) 28 21) 

| 


| w= w 
a oe ee 
170) 


258) ;} 115} sa} sng 191) 218) 

“24 $4, 574) $3,104) $3,013) $3, 703, $5, 155, $6, B20] 

; | 

| | | 

43 22) 16) 16 10 8 
135) 56 47) 42 

309) 119) 92, we 86 100 


| | 
$62. 01) $53. $60. 86| $57. 68 
$4. 060 


$5,109, $6, 211 
1, 240, zs 2 368) 1,319) 1,424) 1,568 1,700 
! t t ! i 


' Federal portion only of benefits paid jointly with other programs. Weekly 
benefit oneunt for total unemployment ts set by law at $26. 

* An application for oe ed is filed by a railroad worker at the beginning of 
his first period of Ly ay ymont in a benefit year; no application is required 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

* Payments are for Ley in | 
age amount is an average for all compensa 





12, “ 








18) 
39, 7 





se 
81 
345 
=| al 


21 








$7, 546 


27 





a a 

| 
106! 83) 
227, 142) 
| 


24! 
| 
149) 140 
319, 2 


$67.86! $67. 52! 
$21, 626) $19, 093 


eo 
141} 


52! 53 
125) 


$58.14) $59. 68) 
$7,227; $8,973 
' 


46 
113} 
$58. 62 





$65. 07 $64. 22! $62. 59) 
$20, 127) $14, 498' $8, a52 





$62. 20 
$7,332) as $6, 660 





“Ea unemployment ¢ 


1 Average weekly insured unemployment excludes territories; other items 


include them. 
3 Data include activities under the program of Gaengioymnent Compensa- 
tion for Federa] Employees (UCFE), which became effective on January 1, 


* An Initial claim is a notice filed by a worker at the beginning of a period 
of unemployment which establishes the starting date for any insured unem- 


1, 314) 








3,505 3,375, 3,065 2,256 1, 628) 








registration 


ods; the aver- 
le periods. ad. 


justed for 


oi Number which may result if he is unemployed for 1 week or lon 
ber of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 w 


bar ae of insured unemployment is the number of insured unemployed 
as @ percent of the average covered employment in a 12-month 


* Based on claims filed under the Veterans’ Read 


of 1952. Excludes claims filed by veterans to supp 
benetits. 


railroad unemployment insurance 


ment Assistance 


ment State, UCFE, or 


of unem- 


recov: 


u Rep 
State, 


Act 


of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 


resents an _ count of 


CFE, and 


for all ay except railroad une 
by the U. 8. Railroad 


Retirement 


1° Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 


loyment ">! the 
ircad 


unemp: 
ay 4 om and that aval by the R: 
Unemployment Insurance 


Source: U. 8 Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 
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are excluded from the 
+ Beginning with data for October 1952, components may not add to tota! 


separation rates because of rounding. 
Nors: Fora description of these series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 


BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 
Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


(4) Reports from plants affected by work stop’ 
turnover series, but the employment series Tebeet the influence of such 


sto 
: 


a 


from turnover; 


1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated hy labor turnover rates are not comparabie with the changes 


shown by the Bureau's employment series for the following reasons: 
(1) The labor turnover series measure changes during the calendar month, 


while the employment series measure changes from midmonth to midmonth; 
(3) Turnover rates tend to be understated because small firms are not as 
prominent in the turnover sample as in the employment sample: and 


@ Industry coverage is not identical, ar the Bey and publishing 
industry and some seasonal industries are exclude: 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates in selected industries ' 
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TABLE B-2. Labor turnover rates in selected industries '\—Continued 
[Per 100 employees] 
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1 See footnote 1 and Note, table B-1. 4 Not available. 
dn Seen, sco Ratan Y eae 7 + Less than 0.05. 
‘or definition, see footnote 4 -2, except that jabor turnover * Data relate to domestic employees except messengers 
series excludes the printing, pabitsting, — Tt tay oPommaly Wied Anteneetion” Data not affected. i 
pan er; and fertilizer. — xf — — SovncE: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C~1. Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory employees ! 





Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. ANE. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly. wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours} earn- | earn- | hours; earn- 
ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
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TABLE D-3. Consumer Price Index '—United States city average: Special groups of items 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1 Bee footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. 
5 Ineludes household furniture and bedding, floor coverings, 
—§—- ~ Ay mye YF - AR durable toys, sport- 
ing goods, and from 1953 forward, water heaters, kitchen sinks, sink faucets, 
and porch flooring. 
‘Includes solid fuels, fuel otl, textile 
electric light bulbs, laundry soap and 


ee ean toilet goods, 
new cigars, beer, whiskey, and from 1953 forward, 
house paint and paint brush. 


‘Includes rent, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
Service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 


auto ion, transit fares, railroad professiona) medical services, 
hosp: services, group hospitalization, bar and beauty shop services, 
television motion picture admissions, and from 1953 forward, home 
oe Formerly all services less shelter for 1983 and later years; for definition of 
services, see footnote 4. 

Note: Indexes from 1953 forward have been revised to reflect the distribo- 
tion of shelter items, formerly included in “all services and shelter” now en- 
titled “all services,” among the appropriate commodity and service classi- 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-4. Consumer Price Index '— United States city average: Retail prices and indexes of selected 
foods—Continued 
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1 See footnote 1 and Note, table D-1. 17 months’ average. 
2 Based on prices in the 46 cities used in compiling the Consumer Price ut July 1933=100, 
Index. Average prices for each of the 20 large cities listed in table D-5 are 123 months’ average. 
available upon request. Not strictly comparable with prices published for 8 April 1953=100. 
months — to Jan 1958 because of revision of outlet weights. For 
explanat m, see Retail Food Prices by Cities, January 1958. 
Spothedivn changes tos 20 oz. to 18 oz. effective J 1958, 
‘ n m 20 o2. oz. € ve January 
1s fication changed from 10 oz. to 9 oz. effective January 1958. % Price of 1-lb. can 92.8 cents. Price of 1-Ib. bag 77.2 (priced only in chain 
‘ Tt months’ average. stores and large supermarkets). 
*Not available. 
tPrices collect:d the 9th, 10th, and 11th instead of the week containing the 
* January 1953=100. 15th as usual. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE D-5. Consumer Price Index '—All items indexes for selected dates, by city 
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TABLE D-6. Consumer Price Index '—Food and its subgroups, by city 
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Bee footnote 1, table D-1, 
m4 2 ° ‘ Bee footnote 3, table D-2. 
rl yt = Sovace: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-7. Indexes of wholesale prices, by major groups ' 
[1947-49= 100] 
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1 As of January 1 new weight factors reflecting 1954 values were intro- Norte: For a description of this series, see Techniques of Preparing Major 
duced into the ee Technical details furnished upon request to the BLS Statistical Series, BLS Bull. 1168 (1954). 


2 Preliminary. ¢ Corrected.  *Revised. Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE D-8. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities '*—Continued 
[1947-49= 100} 
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E.— Work Stoppages 
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F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





F.—Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1. Expenditures for new construction' 
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of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. Copies may also be purchased from any 
of the Bureau's regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses of these offices.) 


BLS Bull. 1219: Work Injuries and Work-Injury Rates in Hospitals. 56 pp. 
40 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1224-8: Occupational Wage Survey, San Francisco—Oakland, Calif., 
January 1958. 27 pp. 25 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1224-9: Occupational Wage Survey, Memphis, Tenn., January 
1958. 25 pp. 25 cents. 


BLS Bull. 1229: Union Wages and Hours: Local Transit Opersting Em- 
ployees, July 1, 1957, and Trend 1929-57. 11 pp. 15 cents. 


For Limited Free Distribution 


Single copies of the reports listed below are furnished without cost as long as supplies 


permit. Write to Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D. C., or to any of the Bureau’s regional offices. (See inside front cover for the addresses of 
these offices.) : 


BLS Report 127-2: Studies of the Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage: Athens, 
Ga., February and April 1956 and April 1957. 22 pp. 


BLS Report 129: Studies of the Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage: Wage 
Structure, Seamless Hosiery, April 1957. 44 pp. 


BLS Report 130: Studies of the Effects of the $1 Minimum Wage: Wage 
Structure, Southern Sawmills, April 1957. 44 pp. 
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